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BEGINNING ANEW. 

OLITICAL critics agree that if the Repub- 

lican Party would regain power it must 

acquire something which it lacks and lose 
something which it possesses. They are 
agreed also as to the fact that if the Demo- 
cratic Party would retain power it must 
p2ss through the same conditions. So that 
there is now a race between the two parties, 
each striving to lighten itself and tostrengthen 
itself. It by no means results from the recent 
elections that the Democratic Party is strong, 
but only that the Republican Party is weak. 
Indeed, in the recent campaign the least ob- 
servable and least regarded thing was the 
Democratic Party. The result was not s 
much a Democratic victory as a Republican 
rebuke. Never before in the political history 


) 


of the country were parties of so little ac- | 
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| upon the national policy by one party or the 
| other, but concerning also the men who are to 
| represent us in the future. Colfax, Butler, 
| Shepherd, Cameron, and that sort of Re 
publicaus, are irrevocably dead and out of 
the way of doing harm. Grant's political in 
fluence, outside of mere official patronage, has 
the proportions of a cipher. 
the men of the Tritune and T ines school inti 
mate, for the Republican Party so wisely to 


It is possible, as 


use its existing material as to satisfy th 
pe ople It can do so only by itting entirely 
loose from the dead past and the dead poli 
ticians. This is no time to fight for lost 


characters. 
If it be true, as the irreconcilable critics 
| say, that the Republicans are wholly bad and 
that the Democrats are altogether new Demo 
crats, the Republican Party has little oppor- 
tunity to retrieve error or to promote success. 
But is the Democratic Party liberalized? Did 
| Dorsheimer’s majority in New York State de- 
monstrate that Liberal Republicanism is so 
much greater and stronger in the Democratic 
name than Bourbonism itself? We doubt it. 
| To some extent Democracy salutes and coddles 
Liberalism. But Horatio Seymour hastens to 
| write that Pendleton is the coming man, and 
| Pendleton, next to Vallandigham and Prick 
Pomeroy. has, to old and even to magnanimous 
Republicans, the most odious political name in 
| the history of the last ten years. If Pendle- 
} ton is to represent the future; if Copper- 
| headism is to be an old name for vice and a 
new name for virtue; if the leader of Balti 
| more disloyalty is to be canonized, and the 
| anniversary of the draft riots to be observed 
as a holiday—we believe that the Demo- 
eratic tether is foreshortened. The people are 
| magnanimous: but they cannot shake off the 
lessons of thirteen years. We must put our 
new wine into new bottles, having little faith 
in either party. 


GENERAL SHERMAN, 
| AT the beginning of the war, when Simon 
( 


‘ameron visited Sherman at Louisville, 
for the purpose of discovering what he could 
possibly want in his furious dispatches to the 


~ | Government, asking for troops, that General de- 


manded that he should) be supplied with 
200,000 men. The authorities declared that he 
was insane. Even Greeley, who had genius 
himself, could never understand the remark- 
able foresight of the great soldier. So near did 
Sherman come to being driven out of the army 
altogether, so persistently did Cameron mis- 
represent him to Lincoln, that when Mrs. 
Sherman, a very remarkable lady (daughter of 
Tom Ewing), visited Washington in order to set 
her husband right, Lincoln declared he could 
give no heed to the madman. It is due to 
Lincoln, however, to say of him that when he 
read Sherman's original dispatches, he had the 
genius to discover the soldier's great qualities. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the bluest feather 
in General Grant’s hat is his appreciation of, 
and devotion to, Sherman. From Shiloh to the 
negotiations with Jo Johntson,—-indeed from 
Edista to 1874,—Grant has honorably re 


count, and the threatening will of the‘’people | garded the merits of his brilliant companion 


so apparent. Parties and demi-gods went for | 


nothing; the undemonstrative mass, called 


chaotic, and said to be in process of formation, | 


but being quictly sensitive and sensible, went 
for everything, as in a boastfully democratic 
country it ought to do. 

so far as any plans may be entertained by 
ambitious statesmen for the year 1877, we 
would not give the milled edge of one nickel 
cent for them. For a great many years the 
mass has been giving out power to whomso- 
ever in the name of statesmen would take the 
onerous business of governing the country off 
its hands. The mass was so busy with its 
private affairs that it had no time to attend 
to its publie affairs. This year it gave warn 
ing that, private affiirs being in rather a 
standstill condition, it would begin to consider 
problems of government. It begins anew. 
But the critics are divided in opinion concern- 
ing the manner in which the people shall 
carry their plans into operation. They of the 
Nition, who are independent, have no faith in 
the Democratic Party ; but the Na/ion ed.tors 
are critics of obvious facts, and are not dis- 


cerners of popular and sentimental motives. | 


On the other hand, both Dana and Halstead, 
who represent a vast constituency, believe 
that the Democratic Party has really been 
liberalized, and has dropped its Bourbonism, 
and with it all tuint of Baltimore riots and of 


Chambersburg burnings. That is, they be- | 
lieve that the people have put new spirit into | 
old Democratic bottles. There is another | 


class of critics, of which the Post and the Tri- 


bune are representatives, and which believes | 


that the Republican Party, having sloughed 
off its corruptible members and corrupt 
measures, will come out of the ordeal regen- 
erated and revivified. So that the only prob- 
lem which seems in the eyes of these critics 
to remain for the people to solve is this: 
Shall we accept Republicanism minus Grant 
and Butler, or Democracy minus draft riots 
and Baltimore disloyalty ? 

To our minds, the problem is deeper and 
reaches further. As between Wood, with re- 
penting dignity, and Butler, with vicious auda- 
city ; as between clammy Tilden and grinning 
Colfax, there may be nothing to choose-——but 
there is much to be considered concerning not 
only the measures which are to be fastened 


in arms 

The war developed few men of genius who 
sustained their reputations therefor; and at 
their head stands William Tecumseh Sher 
man. Grant’s military qualitics were too 


| solid for those of genius ; it was Sherman who 
| had that poetic fervor of temperament which 


gives its possessor an insight through the gates 
of the vast future. So little of a madman was 


| he, that time justifies his demand for 200,000 
| troops, by recording that the number of men 


enlisted in the Union service during the war 
was 2,695,525 and that the number who died 
was 275,000. Sherman's own estimate of him- 
self was given to an admirer who praised 
him for his brilliant military manceuvres, and 
to whom he frankly replied: “Oh, yes, 
Thomas and I are good enough when we get 
| started, but we need a wheel-horse like Grant.” 
| Ingenuous, but never an egotist. Sherman thor- 
oughly understands himself. During the war, he 
experienced, with many generals, the rebuke 
of being superseded in command ; but he had 
the greatness to acquiesce ; he never petu- 
| lantly resigned: and the morning after his 
supercession found him fighting, under his 
| superior, more brilliantly, perhaps more 
“madly.” than ever. 

The most exciting picture of the war, not 
excepting Hooker at Lookout Mountain, nor 
| Sheridan’s ride from Winchester, is that of 
| Sherman, cutting loose from all bases of opera- 
tion, gathering his troops about him, and 
starting on that memorable march to the sea. 
| For that alone he would evermore have the 
sentimental regard of his countrymen. But it 
| is his personal character that has sustained 
him in the affection of the people. We like 
to regard him very much as we regard 
| Thackeray's Colonel Tom Newcome, and we 
never hear our soldier spoken of as “ ’Cump ” 
Sherman, but we recollect the artless campaign 
; of **Old Tom,” and see cynical Thackeray 
bursting into tears, as he dictates to his daugh- 
| ter the dving “ a2sum ” of the guod old man at 
| Greyfriars. The comparison between Sher- 
man and Newcome was apparent last Winter, 
when the newspaper correspondents told how 


the General loved to go to the Washington | 


circus and hold little children between his 
knees while the donkeys kicked their heels in 
the air. He was popular among the babi.s, 


and, perhaps, he is the most*popular man 
among all classes in America today. We 
have so few men of sentiment and of genius 
that we cannot let this queer old soldier go 
low quickly, after the delirium of the hour 


in which Lincoln was shot, we excused the 
honest. unauthorized, and not essentially un 
Wise agrecment with Jo Johnston for the 
surrender of a beaten army and for the 
restoration of the South! 

We are not in the habit of seriously regard- 
ing the chances of men who are spoken of for 


the Presidency in 1877; but it seems to us 
that no man is so likely to be nominated and 
elected as General Sherman. True, VMeClellan, 
Hancock, Butler, Colfax, Adams, and many 
others, were once theught to be inevitably 
nominated, and were afterwarls not dreamed 
of; and we do not forget that the popular 
mind was seriously exercised over the fact 
that General Meade might not be eligible be 


cause he was born, the child of an American 
diplomat, in Spain. But General Sherman’s 
reputation lives and increases through all 
phases of change. Ile is a representative 


American, a sort of toned-down military Lin 
coln. Ilis manners are ungainly and simple, 
and he is not mercenary or mean. Although 
on more than one oceasion he has presumed 
that the commar.ler of soldiery was everything 
and that the civil authority was, for the mo 
ment, nothing --although he has said and done 
that which in a man like Butler would have 
been put down as demagogism, and in Grant 
have been considered to threaten Cwsarism, 
yet he has never suffered in the sentiment of 
the people. No one thinks of him as being a 
Democrat, a Republican, or an Independent ; 
but somehow it irreverently occurs to men’s 
minds that he is * one of your good old fel 
lows.” The éife consider him unassuming ; 
the crowd says that he “never puts on lugs.” 
Whether, if he were nominated for the Presi 
dency, he would write absurd letters, as Taylor 
did, or befool himself about * the sweet Irish 
brogue,” as Scott did, remains to be seen. He 
has always shown great common sense and 
modesty, and we think he would display no 
absurd anxiety about his election. Nor is it 
possible to speculate now about the measures 
which he would advocate if he were elected 
President. He would be either very ridicu- 
lous or very glorious. The old soldier has 
wit, as he has shown in many after-dinner 
speeches ; he has culture; he has orginal, 
striking, and by no means impracticable, politi- 
cal ideas : he was President of a San Francisco 
bank for four years ; and he showed, both at 
Atlanta and at Savannah, that he could govern 
a town as well as Butler could, although no 
credulous Parton has ever put him into a 
book. We know how great-minded he is, how 
he was ever anxious to give MePherson credit 
for genius and good work, when he migitt 
have kept the honors for himself. We know 
that in his negotiations with Johnston he 
offered to do what the country was not able 
to do in the next ten years. It really seems 
to us that lis chances for the Presidency are 
greater than those of any other man, simply 
because they are incalculable; and adding to 
them the fact that if he were to leave the 
Generalship of the Army, and that if the mili- 
tary service rules did not apply to Sheridan, the 
old post might be given back to Grant, we do 
not see what could prevent Sherman from 
being President in 1877. 


THE AMERICAN NOVELIST. 

HERE is no gentleman living, perhaps 

none yet unborn, whom the American 
critic would professedly be more happy to see 
reveal himself in public than the American 
novelist. So far as we are able to gather the 
drift of public opinion in the matter, those 
who have heretofore assumed that rd/e have, 
to a considerable extent. failed. Not that 
Hawthorne failed. No one will deny that his 
genius was subtle, powerful, unique ; if it was 
not American in the sense we apply the word 
to our supposed novelist, it was not English or 
French, or of any other foreign name or na- 
ture. [ut it was not representatively Ameri- 
can. As for the others, they are a melancholy 
list. The Elsie Venners, the Norwoods, the 
Cecil Dreemes, and Trumps, and the Morge- 


sons, and the pale, awkward canvases of Bay- | 


ard Taylor, whose names even we have 
happily forgotten—how evanescent their fame 
has been, and how justly so, since they have 
not anywhere presented an adequate or com- 
plete account of our national characteristics. 
Of shorter tales, we have had many excellent 
ones—some that have seldom been equaled in 
any modern language. Not to mention his 
predecessors, take the last of this class, Mr. 
Howells. Ie has shown a freshness and origin- 


ality of thought, a subtle penetration in observ- | 


ing, a wealth and delicacy of fancy, a purity 
and breadth of sentiment, a masterly repose 
of style, and, above all, an unmistakable tone 


and flavor of his own, that are all invaluable. | 


But Mr. Howells has not, as yet, consented to 
test his powers on a leoad field. Perhaps he 


may never do so. His admirers may well | 


desire that he should ; but if they have under- 
stood his best of all qualities, his rare good 
judgment, they will trust the decision to him. 
Meanwhile, we are without any novelist 
whom, in the broadest sense, we can call 
American ; that is, who has presented to the 
world a clear picture in permanent colors of 
the controlling elements in American society. 
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| Perhaps our critics err in expecting any 
such distinguished arrival at this stage of our 
national existence. Our own impression js 
that they do. It is quite capable of argumen, 
that our American society is yet too changing 
ind unstable, that there are too many conflict 
ing elements and too few controlling ones 
that our sentiments are not yet profound 


enough established nor our ideas sufficiently 
developed and defined, to admit of a lifelik 
picture in permanent colors, Doubtless if a 
great genius were to be born to America 
capable of seizing and presenting in fres} 


forms those traits of human nature which are 
not American but are universal, we shoul! 
laim great credit for our country, but we 
should still lack the writers that critics are in 
search of. It is not easy to define the 
distinguishing features of a national novelist 
But it is easy enough to recognize them. 
Thackeray andl Dickens and George Eliot be 
ong to the class They are very unlike, but 
they have this in common, that their most 
striking characters are English. Dickens and 


Thackeray were antipodes. Dickens—-whose 
imagination ran riot; who swam with a full 
torrent of fecling : whosertears were streaming 
and his laughter explosive ; who exaggerated 
all things, his tragedy as much as his comedy ; 
and who was always, under all disguises 
Dickens —how little he was like Thackeray 
with his patient elaboration, his dignity, his 
purity, his courtesy, his self control, his biting 
but bland sareasm, his undertone of profound 
sadness, his principles and habits and manners, 
in thought and speech, of the gentleman born 
and bred. Yet they were both thoroughly 
English ; and though the selections they made 
and the way they treated them were so dit 
ferent, their common field of observation was 
English life. Nor is George Eliot, so different 
from each, so superior in some things to both, 
less entirely national. Thackeray saw the good 
characters and the evil in life, but he never so 
understood the commingling of the two in the 
same nature ; he never sounded so deeply the 
weakness of the strong, the strength of 
the weak; we doubt if he analyzed with 
acute perception the conflicting natures that 
wage their unceasing warfare in the petty 


affairs of our lives as doves George Eliot 
Least of all did he perceive with such curi 
ous insight the universal irony of life, 
the jests which circumstances play with 
our strongest purposes, the absolute dif: 
ference (not necessarily involving falseness 
between what we are and what we appear to 
be. Ile painted society. George Eliot paints 
the human heart. A sorry picture each one 
makes, and’ one that should bid us be chari 
table, if a mirror of our life can make us so. 
What is to be noted here is, that both pictures 
are unmistakably English. Both abound in 
local color, and, idealize them as we will—and 
do—we cannot get rid it. 

And it is precisely this that we have not 
yet had in our American novelists. When it 
will come, who shall say ? As we have already 
pointed out, it is our own impression that we 
are in too much haste aboutit. A perfect fruit 
is not the birth of one generation of trees. A 
great many conditions attach to the produc- 
tion of a great artist of the novelist class. Not 
the least of them is the inherited habits of 

| thought and action, m@lified from father to 
| son, and from one era to another, which, in 
| his own mind, are the springs of vigorous and 
of completed power, and in those around him 
furnish the well-defined material for his ob- 
| Servation and portrayal. The last half gener 
ation of our history has done a great deal to 
develop the character of our people. When 
other events, and enough of them, have oc- 
curred to make that character salient and 
recognizable, we shall doubtless be provided 


| with an artist to embody it. 


BENEFICENT BARBARISM. 
| pagent sony has just been rehearsing the 
popular ceremony of the public whipping 
of criminals. That it is a popular ceremony 
we are easily convinced by the fact that when 
a public whipping is announced the beauty 
and fashion of the State, or at all events 
|the men and women in the vicinity of the 
|county town in which the whipping-post 
is erected, flock together to grace the cere 
mony with their presence. It does not occur 
to the ordinary mind that there is any very 
wild delight to be drawn from the spectacle of 
an unfortunate man undergoing the punish 
ment of the lash. Delaware, however, judges 
otherwise, and the State which has continued 
with such unswerving faithfulness to send 
successive generations of Saulsburys and Bay- 
lards to the Senate, boasts also the addi 
| tional distinction of being the only State that 
has retained the ancient custom of flogging 
criminals. 
Of course it is exceedingly brutal to tie 
|aman up and lash him on the naked back 
Public sentiment has pretty well decided that 
the practice is a rele of barbarism, and th 
criminal classes especially are fully convinced 
that the whipping-post of Delaware is a blot 
on the fair fame of the Great Republic. But it 
cannot be denied that the State which whips 
criminals has the fewest men within her bor 
ders who deserve whipping. Tersons about 
to steal, or to commit brutal assaults, are 
| entirely clear that it would be a mistake of 
| judgment to indulge in those pleasures within 
the jurisjiction of Delaware. The twio facts 
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that Delaware whips thieves and roughs, and{ Or Bancrorr’s History, the foremost literary 
that thefts and assaults are less frequent in| critic in England says: ‘Its main defect is the 
that than in any other State, in proportion to | author’s somewhat ponderous style. Inspite of all 


its population, cannot easily be refuted by | the outbursts of fine writing there is not a single 
any unprejudiced man. While the brutality of | "pressive picture in the book. It is more likely 
whipping mav be conceded, it does not neces to be found on the shelves of libraries than in the 


sarily tollow that this and the other Ameri hands of readers. 


in States — always excepting Delaware—have Ex-Governork Ranpoutru has the tirst chances 
lone well to abolish it. We abolished fleg- | for succeeding Hon. John P. Stockton as United 
ingin the merchant navy by Act of Congress, | States Senator from New Jersey Although Mr. 
und the direct result has been the increase of | Randolph must be ranked among the ** commercial 
brutal conduct on the part of officers, and the | men,” because he is engaged in the railroad busi 
moral deterioration of seamen Formerly, | ness, and is a * capitalist,’ yet he ha displayed 
when flogging was permitted, the captain was | qualities of statesmanship which would be very 
the only officer by whose orders it could | Y#luable in the Senate. He is not a great speaker 


but he is a good thinker 


be inflicted, and the circumstances in which 
he could issue such orders were strictly de How. Cuar.es H. Harniy, the Governor-elect of 
fined. When flogging was abolished, the offi- | Missouri. is evidently not a verv lk irned man, but 
ers were left without any sufficient means to | he has recently expressed some very sensibl 
enforce immediate obedience to their orders. | though homely opinions. “ The State Government,’ 
A disobedient sailor could be put in irons ;| he Bays, “ ought to be run upon the best economi 
but inasmuch as the wearing of irons prevents | cal dollar.” “ I shalllook ateach applicant’s quali 
aman from working, the punishment had no | fications personally. Anybody can get 10,000 sig- 
terrors for lazy men. As instant obedience on | natures to a petition.” ‘* When you place a party 
the part of the men is the condition of safety | in power that will reduce expenses, then the tariff 
at sea, and as flogging could no longer be held | @nd internal revenue taxes will be reduced.” 


’ 


n terror over mutinous sailors, it followed that 
the officers were compelled to substitute illegal | ; : es : 
blows with the fist or the belaying pin for the | greeter auinertiy Gmeng Ameren gronmategios 
punishment which had formerly been sufficient 
to preserve discipline. The system of brutal and 
illegal beating of sailors, especially by subor- 
dinate officers, came into vogue after and in 


Mr. Joun G. Sea, than whom there is no 


has revived his * Library of American Linguistics,” 
the present number being a ‘‘ Grammar and D 
tionary of the Language of Hidatsa,” and of a sort of 
| people whose descendants in small numbers now 
; , | live near Fort Berthold, Dakota Territory. The book 
consequence of the abolition of flogging. The | eqted is by Dr.Washington Matthews, but it is du 
demoralization of officers and men rapidly | to Dr. Shea to say of him that no other living 
followed, and the present wretched condition | American is so well qualitic d to speak of our eo: ti- 
of the personnel of our merchant-marine is due nental antiquities. 
to the fact that in the absence ofany legal power 
to enforce discipline officers have been com- | 2 ’ 
pelled to re nowt to means that are illegal and |. CRANE Laas eee anys Chet Sonnter Morton 
fur more brutal than the old-fashioned public 
flogging at the gangway. 

We mention this, not by way of asserting information. Morton doesn’t believe that the Ind 
that flogging is a blessing greatly to be de pendent Party has any future, and though he may 
sired, but as an evidence that its abolition | jaye a very good opinion of Governor Booth, he 


Tue San Francisco CHRONICLE thus comments: 


has come out to California for the purpose of con 
ferring with Governor Booth on the future of the 
Independent Party. We doubt the accuracy of the 


has not in all instances been the perfection of | jas so much higher an opinion of himself that it 
human wisdom. It is impossible to deny its | js by no means probable that he would make the 
brutality, but it is possible to deny that be-| overland trip in order to edify himself with that 
cause it is brutal it is therefore never to be | gentleman’s views on the political situation,” 


emplo ed, It is decidedly more brutal to . 
Senator Srerven W. Dorsey of Arkansas is 


deliberately choke a man to death with a 
noose about his neck than it is to flog him; 
and yet the Constant brutality of the death 
penalty is not a suflicient argument for its 


alarmed because the present Arkansas Legislature 
promises to discover in the records of the Legisla 
ture of 1872 whether Mr. Dorsey was or was not 
legally elected to his seatin Congress. Mr. Dorse: 


abolition. We have to do with a world in ; : ' 
is a friend of General Grant, under whom he served 


Which it is impossible always “0 Consult the | in w ir, and of Powell Clayton, under whom he now 
prejudices an | preferences of criminals. What | corves in the polities of Arkansas. As Senator 
is necessary is to convince them of the folly | Gisvton recently said that i¢ was ne eeasary for hin 
of law-breaking. and if the gallows and whip-| to rule with an iron hand in that State. perhaps it 
ping-post do this more effectuuly than the | will pe found that Dorsey was the catspaw, and 
solitary cell and the prison-workshop, we can-| @layton the m mkey who actually received the 
not make a mistake if we adopt those per-| chestnuts. 
suasive measures. London has found that the 
revival of the punishment of flogging for triumph. For a long time he has been trying to 
garrot.ng, and other specified crimes has had discourage stage-drivers from abusing horses: but. 
the desired effect of very greatly reducing the while he has been usually successful, the drivers sub- 
frequency with which they are committed. ject to the will of their employers have been com- 
If it were certain that by reviving the same pelled to make time, and have had sick horses forced 
punishment here we could put a stop to brutal | upon them. So Mr. Bergh valiantly applied his 
assaults, wife beating, and cowardly insults to | strength to the tap-root of the difficulty, and prose- 
women, it would not be a sufficient answer to | euted the owners of one of the prominent lines. 
such proposed revival to assert the obvious | The result was judgment in his favor, and the 
fact that the practice is a brutal one. punishment ef the employers. He now has a wide 
Delaware is a very small State, whose vote | field of operations, and he will doubtless use every 
is of little consequence, and whose inhabitants | effort to compel owners to be at least decent with 
do not subscribe very largely to the great | their beasts. 
newspapers of the East and West. It is there- Miss ANNA DicKINSON is responsible for the state- 
fore always open to the press to declaim upon | ment that a short time before Mr. Greeley’s death 
the barbarisms of a State that has not abol- | he said to her that he intended to bring the.7iibune 
But the people of | back to the Republican Party, acknowledged that 
Delaware may answer that they have pre- he had been misled, and that the balance of his life 
ferred nearly to abolish a class of erimes | Should be devoted to repairing the mischief he had 
which are matters of everyday occurrence | rought. We have heard this rumor several times 
elsewhere. WVerhaps the little State has been | befere to-day, but it bears an air of improbability. 
wiser than her greater neighbors, and may | It Mr. Greeley bait — living he woute nes be 
yet teach them a_ useful lesson in criminal | willing to indorse the Republican | arty mn all its 
. measures. He would make the 7ribune Repub- 


Mr. BerGcu has just achieved a great humanitarian 


ished the whipping-post. 


legislation. ‘ ‘ . lican in spirit, but not according to the Republican 
“i | ism of Butler, Shepherd, Williams, and Kellogg. 
EDITORIAL TOPICS, That is, he would make the paper independent. 


<aTe FIELD is dramatizing Hawthorne's *‘ Scarlet | cn iy 
Kare Fievp is dramatizing I _ JuniaAn HAWTHORNE onee said, in the old college 


Letter.”’ ; days, to one who is now a newspaper correspondent, 
Tarxe has.a work forthcoming on the French that his father had advised him to try to earn his 
Revolution. | honest living in any way, rather than be an author. 
CONGRESSMAN GARFIELD promises to fead a cru- | Jyjian has a massive, broad-shouldered form, with 
sade of investigation in the House. limbs like small Dorie columns, and a head large as 


Tux RerusiicaN Parry is not centralizing as| Franklin’s or Webster's surmounting it, with 
Rather, it seems to be dispersing. | sharply chiseled lines and a white forehead that 
wea . ‘ tells of the hard-worked scholar and writer. The 
T gn wer , 7 ¢ > %he wy , : : 
Next Monpay, W won W yoory a niger Nation, he says, is opposed to originality and 
. > s > y ar ¢ solu- ’ . 
to suspend the og or _ = % . | novelty of every sort, “ wishes to have the universe 
tion to repeal the Poland Press Gag Law. | pruned down and regulated pretty much to its own 


much as it was. 


Ss 


Prank Lesiie’s has a woodcut of William Cullen | pattern,” and its opinion of his recent novel he 
Bryant's hair and whiskers, but we'd rather see | not surprised at. Bacon and Shakespeare he con- 
the old poet’s face.—Detroit Free Press. Well, | giders the same person, and that one, of course, 
we ain’t his barber, are we? Bacon. 

Rocks aueap from which Mr. Greg warns off the CaN 17 BE PossiBLE that Canada is envious of the 
British people in their ship of state are: 1. The | ( nited States in the matter of Indian troubles? 
political supremacy of the lower classes. 2. The | There is certainly an intimation of such feeling, il a 
approaching industrial decline of England. 3. The | recent telegram spoke the truth. It appears that 
divorce of the intelligence of the country from its | the Dominion Parliament has effected a treaty with 
religion. | those Indians occupying the Saskatchewan and 

An Atracué of this paper, walking up Broadway | Assiniboine basins, by which a tract of about 
on Saturday morning, was thus addressed by an | 59.900 square miles will be thrown open to the cul- 
Ulster overcoat: “Beg your pardon, you know, | tivation of wheat. In return the Indians will re- 
but where's the Joimes office, you know?’ Could ceive guns and ammunition—with which to shoot 
the duffer have meant—you know—that he would | every settler—money in small sums, and a lot of 
be political editor within three weeks? | moth-eaten army clothing. Now, appoint an Indian 
| commissioner, organize a bureau to make legal the 


Tur OTHER Day a boy about eight years old called | sale of sulphuric acid and fusil oil, get out your 


at a house in the northern part of Detroit, and 
asked a lady for ten cents, saying he was the sole 
support of his mother. She reached after her ie 
sehen, and inquired: ‘ How old is your mother ?’’ to the Modoc massacre. —T 

‘She's seventy years old,’’ promptly replied the Tux recent sale of a controlling interest in the 
lad, and he wondered what made the lady hustle | Chicago Zribune at the valuation of $1,000,000, 
him out without giving him any money. which makes the market value of the stock 500 per 


these civilizing influences, you will obtain an equal 


Quaker philanthropists, and in a few years, under | 


} cent., affords another conspicuous illustration of | 
the truth of the assertion that there is no property 


30 valuable as a good newspaper property Even 
at the valuation of $1,000,000, despite its lavish out- 
lays for news, particularly in the telegraphic de 
partment, and notwithstanding the fact that all its 
‘ lers draw salaries, t / é has, for 
several years pa pa ! share ders 15 ] 
cent., or $150,000 a year Nor i his an excessive 
rate of profit from a journaiistic investment. How 
many men would gladly venture $100,000 or more 
in a mining company which, at best, could not be 


expected to pay more than ¢ rit or ten per cent., 
with a very strong probability loss? 

Tue Exciusiveness of consecrated ground has 
been rather unpleasantly disturbed in Montreal. A 
printer, Guiba d by name, died, and because 
was a member of the Canadian Institute, a society 
that had been excommunicated by the Pope, inter- 
ment was refused in the consecrated part of 
Catholic cemetery. His friends invoked the aid of 


the 
i 


the law. In the Canadian Court the position of the 
clergyman was ratified An appeal was then 
made to the Privy Council, asking the privilege as 


a merely civil right, and a cable message last wee! 
ordered the burial in the holy ground. Consider 
Jing the great army of secret-society men In this 
country, all of whom holding feilowsh'p in the 
Catholic Church are deprived of the post-mortem 
privileges of consecrated ground, this decision of 
the highest legal body of Great Britain is one of 
Vast importance. 

Mus. Frep is hardly a pretty woman, though her 
eyes are superb, her smile very winning, and her 
expression intelligent. She is a trifle below the 
medium height, dark and s'ender. Her manners 
are perfectly charming, and the complete ease 
and cordiality with which she greeted every 
one at the recent reception was far more de 
light(ul than any personal beauty could possi 
bly be. She wore her wedding-dress of white 
satin drawn back so closely over the hips that i 
was a wonder how she moved, and ending in a fan- 
shaped tram. The waist was surplice and the 

| sleeves long. Over this, from the ruffle around her 
neck to the hem of her train, was an overdress of | 
pol it-lace, the gift of her sister, wife of Potter 
Palmer, the Chicago millionaire: nothing in that 
style could surpass it. Her jewels were pearls and 
diamonds, and her hair she wore parted on one 
side and twisted in a large, dark, lustrous coil at 
the back of her head. The richness of her toilet 
was the admiration of the women —its simplicity, of 
the men, 

PHe NeEGROES OF GEORGIA OWn $6,157,792 worth 
of property. This property is pretty equally di 
vided among the whole race. There is no one who 
is especially rich, and each one who holds prop 
erty at all owns about $500 to $1,000 worth. The 
richest negro in the State is Courtney W. Beall, of 
Athens, who pays taxes on $10,805 worth of prop- 
erty. From this amount they run down to no- 
thing. The property is scattered throuzh all parts of 
the State, the negro showing an unexpected predi 
lection for city property. The wealth aggregates 
nearly seven millions of dollars, not held by a few 
|} shrewd and grasping men, but distributed evenly 
through thousands of hands. Fully half the prop 
erty in Georgia is owned by negro women. Every 
negro in Savannah who owns over $5,000 worth of 
property 1s a woman ; so pretty much through all 
the cities. The negro woinea own probably two 
thirdsiof the property owned by negroes in Georgia 
In the list of those who own over $5,900 worth of 








property, there appears not the name of a single 
radical politician. 

ANOTHER CRUSADE against the Indians is threat- 
ened. An effort is about being made to hold 
a great meeting in New York, within the next fort- 
night, to raise funds and moral sympathy to waft a 
delegation of women and a few men into the Indian 
Territory, where many tribes are now said to be in 


council. Don Quixote went about“ righting wrongs | 


and redressing grievances.’ This delegation will 
first present the Indians with an address repiete 
with regrets for the annoyances they have suffered in 
the past. If this is swallowed, it will offer to co- 
operate with them in devising the best measures 
for an equitable adjustment of all existing difficul- 
ties. And next, if the Indians do not lilt the hair 
of the delegation, it will establish a peace policy 
based upon justice that can abide unbroken for 
ever. For this unequaled humanitarian scheme 
contributions of one cent and upwards are asked. 
Clergymen and editors have been requested to note 
the enterprise. We have done so. 


Georgia CongressMEN.—The Kennesaw Route 
Gazetle is the name of a paper down in Georgia 
that publishes the following: ‘‘ It is estimated that 
the combined weight of the entire nine members of 
Congress just elected in Georgia will not amount 
to 1,000 pounds avoirdupois. And it is further said 
by competent parties that the entire delegation as 
a whole, with one or two exceptions, is the scraw- 
niest and hardest-favored set of Congressmen that 
ever were elected from one State. But the beauty 
comes in where it is most needed, and where it will 
do most good, and that is the gross amount of 
brains belonging to this tea-party. There is Mr. 
Hartridge from the First, a good man, lots of sense, 
but rather ugly. Mr. Smith is a little better-look- 
ing than Hartridge, while Gen. Cook is passable 
only: he weighs pretty well. Col. Blount is a 
neat, dandy little fellow, and sharp as a brier. 
Harris is tolerably hard-featured and small. Cand- 
ler, oh, my! He and Alec. Stephens put together 
wouldn't make a respectable shadow, and are both 
as ugly as a Digger Indian. MeMillian has a Ku- 
kluk mold, and weighs about ninety pounds. 
Felton is a good-sized man, but will never die with 
beauty. Altogether, they are the ugliest and 
smartest set any State will have in Congress.” 


Mr. Joun R. Dennett, one of the editors of the 
Vation, died, at the age of thirty-seven, last week. 
He was a fine critic of literature and of society ; 
but the obituarists of some of the newspapers made 
him the text for some invidious remarks, It ap- 
pears that Mr. Dennett was opposed to that sort of 
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untrained and reckless publicists of whom Mr. 
Greeley was a type. But, for all that. we hold that 


men like Greeley are of more use to their genera 
tion than men like Mr. Dennett. To be sure, Mr. 
Dennett, in the severity of his judgment spoke 


Vnically of our * chromo-civilization,’’ and there 


’ ver bright thing. But he could not 
sham in detail, as Greeley could, no 
puncture social bubbles every day of his | 
is Bennett did And though men like Dennett 
iN V everything to a hair, was Greeley of less use 


to lis people be. ause in one of those ¢ irly 7 yunes 
he spoke of a work on algebra as a book which 
he had no qualifications to criticise? Clay, who 
onfessed the weaknes of his rhetoric, was a 
greater advocate of Protection than Carey waa, 
and William Cobbett was more useful to the Eng 
lish people than St. Beuve was to the French. 
Nicholas Biddle was a finely educated man, a florid 
quoter of nice Latin, but he cou'd bear no com 
parison for wisdom with Jackson, with his saying: 

The Biddles are a proud race, and Nich. 
would never have gone down on his knees to 
me if his bank had been safe."’ Mr. Dennett was 
a good man; he had his ‘place on the Na/ion, 
and kept it; but Greeley’s place and Clay's place 
and Cobbett’s place should not, therefore, have 
been vacant. Christ's dispute with the doctors was 
not necessarily weak because he was untrained, 
and had only genius. We think it is Mr. Godkin, 
chief of the Na‘von, who is quoted as criticising 
Watterson for making the Courier-Journal slangy 
and sensational, and to whom Watterson replied 
that the Courier-Journal is to the Southwest what 
the Nation 1s to New York. Watterson was light: 
the hiir-splitters are useful, and so are the Casau- 
bons; but the first rule of journalism is the first 
rule of Benthamism—the greatest good of the 


greatest number. 


sUCKLE died without finishing h's immense work 
on Civilization. ic has been grievous to callow 
political philosophers, who have been deceived by 
Buckle’s loud appearance of profundity, that he 
never finished that portion of his work which re 
lates to America. But, we think, Buckle’s opinion 
of America was casually expressed in many places 
throughout his various writings, and any indus 
trious reader of books of travel, by following 
Buckle’s interesting, but not really profound, 
method of investigation and speculation, may frame 


{just such a volume on America as the English 


writer purposed to make. We have been at some 
pains to gather his opinions from the various 
sources of information, and in brief they seem to be 
these In America, we see a civilization pre 
cisely the reverse of that which exists in Germany. 
We see a country, of which it has been truly said 
thatinno other are there so few men of great learn 
ng and so few men of greatignorance. In Germany, 
the speculative classes and the practical classes 
are altogether disunited. In America they are 
altScether fused. In Germany, nearly every year 
brings forward new discoveries, new philosophers, 
new means by which the boundaries of knowledge 
are to be enlarged. Jn America such inquiries are 
almost entirely neglected. Since the time of Jona 
than Edwards no great metaphysician has ap 
peared; little attention has been paid to physical 
science; and with the single exception of jurispru 
| dence, scarcely anything has been done for those 
| vast subjects on which the Germans are inces 
suntly laboring. The stock of American know- 
ledge is small, but it is spread through all classes. 
The stock of German knowledge is immense, but it 
is confined to one class. Which of these two forms 
of civilization is the more advantageous, is a ques- 
tion we are not now called upon to decide. It is 
enough for our present purpose that in Germany 
there is a serious failure in the diffusion of know- 
ledge ; and, in America, a no less serious one in 
its accumulation. And as civilization is regulated 
by the accumulation and diffusion of knowledge, it 
is evident that no country can ever approach to a 
complete and pertect pattern, if, cultivating one of 
these conditions to an excess, it neglects the cul- 
tivation of the other. Indeed, from this want of 
balance and equilibrium between the two elements 
of civilization, there have arisen in America and 
in Germany those great but opposite evils, which, 
it is to be feared, will not be easily remedied; and 
which, until remedied, will certainly retard the 
progress of both countries, notwithstanding the 
temporary advances which such one-sided energy 
does for the moment always procure. Hume has 
observed that republics are more favorable to 
science, monarchies toart. The United States seem 
unkind to the latter. ‘Ir. Mill fina’'y says that it 
is more important in a democracy than in any 
other form of government to restrain the power of 
public opinion, because its tendency is to destroy 
originality and independence of thought. The 
comparative advantages of democracy and monar- 
chy are stated by Blackstone with more fairness 
than one could have expected. Lord Brougham 
seems to deny the common idea that republics are 
warlike. Alison finds fault with the Americans 
that they have ‘no sort of attachment, either to 
the land which they have cultivated, or which they 
have inherited from their fathers.’’ The fault of 
the Americans is the opposite of the French. 
| Hence we find that their only original works have 
been on jurisprudence. On the intellectual inde- 
pendence natural to the democratic mind, see 
‘Wahrheit und Dictung ” in Goethe’s works. The 
| Americans have more newspapers than all Europe 
put together, but the style is wretched. The 
United States are unhealthy; and, little attention 
being paid to improving their towns, the Americans 
are short-lived; hence the prevalence of young 
men with violent passions, Comté well says that 
the reason why Slave States, as Virginia, have 
produced great politicians, is because ability being 
never turned into manufactures, trade, etc., has eo 
| yent but in politics. Lord Brougham says: “ ‘lhe 
never-ceasing state of party agitation, there being 
no office from the highest to the lowest, from presi- 
dent to penny-postman which may not be changed 
at each renewal of that high fanctionary’s term.” 
This must educate the people in the art of orgauiza- 
tion. 
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BY 
ALEXANDER LAMONT. 
READ it by the 
As the stat 
Vi the t 4 4 
} mer r th 
\ i@ st} you t w va r 
thé }’ nt a 
And wr ithe w \ r 
‘ m the tl g ‘ t e 
id the da 
the mids a Summer drean 
{y r es ¢ y 1 ghec 
\\ 1 the swee meied 
A l ar-off « ldret aug 
And the sound of ma glee 
ud n to my heart t l 
1 the th g y ul s 
€ read it in t eve, | 
When the r s ar Ww is w 
When the mur rit a brok 
And the mist slept ca rt ! 
When the nightinga ing ‘mid the ta 3 
Of the bright e 
And his ng to m irt u arer 
From the theughts had nt to me 
I've kept it in r heart, love 
As a jewel w is l 
And smy! with tt eaut 
Of a that ! I 
And oft, in the r t of its presence 
I dare not t ild be 
Were my soul for ever 





From the thoughts you have sent to me 


At ‘THE 
Sign of the Silver Flagon 
mM Ee one ON, 
A r of “Grif,’ Blade.o’-Grass ‘* Jessie Trim, 
“Golden Grain,”’ etc 


PART THE SE 
Tus END OF THE WORLD. 
xi, 
MARGARET PEEPS INTO BLUEBEARD’S ROOM, 


f P\ HANKS to Margaret's tact, everything went on 
smooth] yilor a little while No person but 
herself knew how hard she worked during 
this time. She was for ever on the alert, and 

she managed so skillfully, that Mr. Weston did not 

even suspect that Gerald and Lucy were lovers. 

These young persons would have betrayed them 

selves a dozen times a day to Gerald’s father had 

it not been for Margaret's vigilance; she took the 
old gentleman in hand, as she termed it, and enter- 
tained him so admirably that he found real pleasure 
in hersociety. She afterwards declared that she had 

never played so difficult a part, and had y 

played any part halfso well. But Margaret, as w 

know, had a great idea of her ewncapacities. With 

womanly tactand cunning, she sounded the old gen- 
tleman to the very bottom of his nature, and she was 
compelled to admit to herself that there was not the 
slightest probability of his ever voluntarily giving 
his consent to Gerald's union with a girl who had 
neither wealth nor position. He had set his mind 
upon a certain worldly career for his son, and he 
was not to be diverted from it by sentimental! feel- 
ing. Gerald was to marry money, was to enter 

Parliament, and make a name in society. That was 

the ambition to which Gerald was to devote himself. 

The old gentleman respected nothing but position ; 

he felt a glow of pride when people touched their 

hats to him in the street, and without a suspicion 


COND. 











that this mark of outward respect was paid to his } 


wealth and not to himself, he was convinced that it 
was worth living for and worth working fer, But 
notwithstanding that he was emphatically & purse 
proud man, and that when he sat upen the benchas 


a magistrate his bosom swelled with false pride, he { 


had one estimable quality which better men than he 
eiten do not possess. He was a man of his word, 
and had never been knewn to depart from it. What 
fie pledged himself to, he performed. His promise 
was better than many another man’s bond. Now, 
this would cut both ways, as Margaret knew 
was with dismay she thought that if the old gentle- 
man once refused in plain words - sanc tion an en- 
gagement between Gerald and Lucy, it would take 
a greater power than she imagi ied she could 
ever possess to induce him to revoke his decision. 
If, on the other hand, she could manage, insidiously 
or by straightforward dealing, to induce him to 
sanction such an engagement, she believed she 
could compel bim to stand by his word. 
saw no way to arrive at so desirable a consumma- 
tion. Every day she confessed to herself that her 
task was becoming more difficult. The fortnight 
during which she had exacted a promise from Lucy's 
father to keep his lips sealed on the subject of the 
love between Gerald and Lucy was tast drawing to 
a close, but no one but herself knew that a storm 
was approaching which woull bring a deathless 
grief to those she loved. She knew that she could 
obtain no assistance, even in the shape of advice, 
from any of the friends around her. Mr. Hunter 
was too trustful of his friend; he wonld ‘isten 
to notiting against him. Lucy was too simple; 
Gerald was too rash and sanguine. These reflections 
were perplexing her as she stood before the glass 
ove morning, doing her hair, and when she came to 
th: end ot them, she frowned and stan ped her foot. 
** The tact is, my dear,” she said, nodding her head 
violently to herself in the glass, ** all these people 
are too guilel ss and innoceut to be of the slightest 
use to yo You are the only wicked one among 
them.” And then she thought she would go and 
consult her mother’s oldlove, Mr. Lewis \athan, the 
clothes-seller. But she was too frightened to leave 
the house with Mr. Weston in it, and no wateh-dog 
over him. Fortune befriended her, however, for 
over the breakfast-table Mr. Weston mentioned that 
business would take him away from them until the 
evening. Margaret's eyes sparked. 
‘We shall be quite dull without you,” she said. 
she had so ingratiated herself into the old ge 
man’s good graces that he really believed her, and 
he gravely answered that he would be sure to 
be back by a certain hour. Little did he suspect 
that he was nourishing a serpent in his bosom. 
Margaret saw him sately off, and then, telling Lucy 
that she had business in town, put on her hat and 
shawl. 
* What business, Mz aggy?’’ asked Lucy. 
| am going shopping, * replied Margaret, with a 
faée of most unblushinz innoc ence. 
Oh, Vl come with you!’’ cried Lucy, eagerly 
I take the opportunity of parent hetics ally stating 
my belief that women like ‘‘ shopping ” even better 
than love-making.) 





, and it | 


But she | 
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I don't want von, my pet,’ said Margaret 
demurely; ‘lam going to meet my beau, and two 
is company, you iN 

| Away she pacl to Mr. | Nathan. wh 
}comed her 

I was atra i v dea 
he } l ’ 

‘ y i ft r Ml I 
am M N i I) she ¢€ 
forg 

> ‘ i fen t 
be ‘ in t " ~ \ t \ 
cust r out of Mr. Nathan's |} wid 
man a mat and a wa i ’ ha ' 
is Mr. Nathar t tt t 
she sweet lt 4 hy " itt 

words, and sent st 1 i nd 
itran 1, Mr. Natt } n wit! guised 
admiratio 

Wh a sales Ww | have r 

xciat 1, raisin i Yi lt t 
man as though you j ri born the business 
my dear—born in tl yusine-s 

‘The fact is, M Natha said M iret. with 
brazen audacity, ‘| ama very er woman: and 
besides, [am an actress, and know how to whe ‘ 
the men.”’ She l pensive ind added But 
lama foi with it all. Jean sella it. but ean't 
serve my dearest friends. Oh, that | were a man 
ind had the brains of a man 

With a humorous Kk Mr. Lewis Nat in pla ed 
his hands to his head. ‘ Hete is a man’s head,” 
said he, ‘‘and a mans | is, very m it u 

| serv , my fa 

Com then he <¢ d It is hard 

vou pane an't W nwhen we go into partnership 


What do you sa now ? Shall we 





‘My dea 
take you @s ¢ t 
“Itisag } * said Marg t, archly 
| “that you are not thirty years younger. As it is, | 


have almost lost my heart to you 
rhis incorrigible creature 
flirting than she could help ta nd she 
woman's tongue to do the latter 
Binding him over to secrecy, she told him the 
cawhe i , 











I should like to have been behind you, my 
dear,” interrupted Mr. Nathan 





‘Be quiet, Lothario! As 1 looke Iss 
| this morning | said to myself, * Ma ret, re’s 
only one person among your acquaintance who is 





clever enough to ist you; that person is Mr 
Nathan.’ But before I flew to you, | had a good 
look at the crow’s feet which this trouble is bring 
ing into my eyes. Iam growing quite careworn.” 

‘T should like to see those crow’s feet.” 

‘Well, look at them; and she placed her face 
close to his. 

Mr. Nathan gazed into her sparkling eyes, which 
a. their brightest glances at him, and then 
mane at her outright. 

‘You're a barbarian!” cried Margaret. 

“You had better call me an unbelies at 
once,” said Mr. Nathan, with un (Imira 
tion. ‘You're thrown away as a Christian, my 





ISL Use’ 











dear, completely thrown away. You onght to have 
been one of the chosen people.” 

She rose, and made him a mocking courtesy. 

Thank you; Lam quite cont das tam. But 
let us be serious. Say te the point. 
You have he id the story.” 

‘*It is an old story,”’ he erved; ‘ love against 





money. H 
out his two 


money: is love. He held 
hands to represe it a pair of scales, one 
hand considerably above the other. ** See , my deat 
hoW money weighs down love.” 

‘Tsee. Your hand with love init is nearest to 
heaven; your hand with money in it is nearest to 

the other place.” 

‘Perhaps so; 
play is to be 
[ have s 
have you. 

‘And love always wins,” 

* Yes,”? rejoined Mr. Nathan, dryly, ‘on the 
stage, my dear, always. Never in real life.’ 

‘I won't have ‘never’! she cried, impetuously. 
‘It does sometimes win, even in this sordid world. 
And if it never has done so betore, it must win 
now. Why. if your cunning and my wit are nota 
match for a greedy, worldly, hard-hearted old man, 
I would as lief have been born without brains as 
with them.” 

‘Hush, hush! my dear. Let me think a bit.’’ 

He pondered for a little while. 

‘There was a mathematician— what was his 
name ?—ah, Archimedes—who said he would move 
the world if he could find a crevice for his lever. 
My dear, we have neither lever nor crevice. We 
must get the lever first. Now where does this old 
gentleman keep his skeleton?’ 

She stures at him in amazement, 

‘ His skeleton !”" she exclaimed. 

‘His skeleton, my dear, that’s what we want. 
He keeps it somewhere. I've got mine, andjl keep 
it where no eye but my own can see it. We've all 
got one. If we could get hold of this old gentle 
man’s, we might do something. Itis in his house, 
de iy end upon it. 

‘If he has, I’ve not heard of it. Oh, yes,’ she 
cried excitedly, contradicting herself ; ** Bluebeard’s 
room! He has a Bluebeard’s room in the house. 
Mr. Hunter told me of it.”’ 

Mr. Nathan chuckled 

** What is in that room, Margaret?” 

** How should | know? | have never been in it.” 

He gave her a reproachful look. 

‘If you hadn't told me so yourself I should not 
have believed it. A Bluebeard’s room in the house, 
and you've never seen it! A clever woman like 
you! You'll tell me next, I shouldn’t wonder, that 
you have never peeped through the keyhole.’ 

‘Ido tell you so; I never have peeped through 
the keyhole.” 

It was evident from Mr. Nathan's tone that Mar- 
garet had fallen sever: il degrees in his estimation. 

‘* My dear,” he said, * that room may contain the 
very thing we want— the lever.” 

* But sup pose he keeps it locked up !”’ 

lhen locks, bolts and bars must fly asunder ;” 
Mr. Nathan sang these words ina fine bass voice, 
and rising, with a brisk air, said: “ You must get 
me into that room, Margaret.”’ 

‘| must first get you into the house.” 

‘lam coming with you now. The old gentle 
man is away, you say; no time like the present. 
We'll strike the iron while it’s hot, my dear. | econ- 
stitute inyself your friend Gerald’s tailor, and | am 
yroing to take his measure. As you have never 
peeped through the keyhole, I suppose you have 
never trie d the handle of the door.” 

Ne ver. 
| will take long odds it ia unlocked. 
along, mv dear.’ 

At anotier time Margaret might have had 
scruples, but her interest in the stake she was 
playing for was so great, that she was determined 
to leave no stone anaes d to win the day. So she 
accompanied Mr. Nathan to Mr. Weston’s house, 

| where they found only Lucy—Cerald, for a wonder, 


perhaps so; but the plot of this 
played out on earth, my dear, isn't it? 
n it a hundred times on the stage, and so 


she said, vivaciously. 


“ 


Come 


ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER, 


being absent from her. Acting under Mr. Nathan's 


instructions, Margaret got rid of | y, so that the 


two conspirators might be said to ive had the 
ho to tl selve 
N \ a said Mr. N ime me to 
the ( \ ere s 
N " 1 Marga but 1 
S ed Mr. N n toad it the nd of 
pat ige,t - | wa Mr 
\W 3 ! te t t { t! | I 
ind it ft i fin ( rwa l 
ked 
| told s iva Mr. Na vit 1 quiet 
( s Ann, Siste An lo you see any 
I am too fr d » ip iid Margaret 
sh ‘ 
Nons e, my deat nsens¢ we sha'n’t have 
) ids j 
s] ollowed him into the room, but saw nothing 
to alarm het | ! V but little furniture ; two 
chairs, a table and a desk, all ina very dusty con 
d ’ Phe V ows had not been cleaned 1 
some tit ind vas evident that no use was mad 
of the room Mr. Nathan opened a cupboard, and 
fo ttt W 5 ] vi Bluebeard s room 
and cont la secret t was well hidden; the 
only thing to excit mment was that a number 
ol p tures were hanging with their faces tu ned to | 
the wall. 
lo preserve them from the dust, | should say 
thirteen 


observed Mr. Natha ** one two three 
f We'll have a peep at them, at all 


They were all portraits, and were Ryky nted by 
the same hand. Mr. Nathan see a is ded eee 
cause for curiosity in this circumstance. One of 


the portraits, Margaret said, Was like Mr. Weston 


wh he Was a young man, 

faken thirty years ago, at least,” said Mi 

i replacing the pictures in their original 

position. ** There 1s something in it, my dear. If 
gentleman has a secret, it les in these 
piehure dy 

What is to be done now?’ asked Margaret, in 
despair. 





Well, my dear, it's a puzzle. But we'll try and 
work it out. We must t our heads together, and 
use stratagem. [hk be downeast; nothing is 
done without coura We won’t be beaten if we 
can helpit. Come and see me to-morrow, and in 
the meantime get the story of these pictures it 
you can. | dare say the old gentleman has told 


ibout them.” 
ard’s room in not a very hopeful 


Mr. Hunter something 
They left Bluebe 
frame of mind, 


XI. 


MR. HUNTER DECLARES THAT HONESTY HAS DIED 
OUT OF THE WORLD. 
abo however, were brought to a climax 

4 somewhat suddenly, without Margaret's inter 
vention. On the day following her peep into Blue 
beard’s room, Mr. Weston announced that he 
intended giving an evening party, and that he had 
already invited his friends; the party would take | 
the form of an early dance. 

“ Really early,” said Mr. Weston: “ for I don't 
like late hours. They have all promised to be here 
at halt-past eight o’clock.”’ 

He told Gerald privately that Miss Forester and 
her family would be among the guests. Miss 
Forester was the young lady whom he had fixed | 

pou for his son, and he requ —e Gerald to pay 
her particular attention. The young ‘fellow listened 
li sitonee, 

You will not leave us on this evening,’ said 
Mr. Weston to Mr. Hunter. 

But Mr. Hunter was compelled to go to the thea- 
tre. It happened, however, that he had but a small 
part to play, and that he could attend the party at 
ten o'clock. Mr. Weston was very curious to know 
the nature of the business that took his friend away 
every evening, and Mr. Hunter had a difficulty in 
parrying the questions. 

The evening and the guests arrived. Margaret 
knew beforehand that some great magnates ol the 
county would be present, with their wives and 
daughters, and she was determined that Lucy 
should not be eclipsed by any she in Devonshire. 
She dressed Lucy with exquisite taste, and no 
fairer flower was ever seen. Lucy had improved 
wondertully during the: past fortnight; love had 
brought the roses to her cheeks. It was strange | 
that the affectionate bearing of the young lovers 
towards each other should hitherto have ese aped 
Mr. Weston’s notice; but this was partly owing to 
the fact of the old gentleman being exceedingly 
short-sighted. On many occasions, when Lucy and 
Gerald were together in the grounds, he perhaps 
with his arm around her waist, Mr. Weston, seeing 
them from a distance, had said, ‘‘ That must be 
Lucy and Gerald ;”’ and when he fussed about for 
his glasses, and prepared to fix them on his nose, 
Margaret, who was invariably by his side, turned 
his attention adroitly, blessing the circumstance 
that he could not see a dozen yards before him. 1 
am afraid that she had been guilty more than once | 
of secreting his glasses, to the old gentleman’s in- 
finite annoyaace; she did not mind his pettishness ; 
as you know, she was thoroughly unscrupulous. 
Once, when Lucy and Gerald were within twenty 
yards of them in the garden, suspiciously close to- 
gether, Margaret unbiushingly took Mr. Weston’s 
glasses—which he was rubbing with his bandanna 
preparatory to putting thera to use—from his hand, 
and the mbbon from his neck, and saying, ** Really, 
now, can one see with these things?’ tixed them 
on her own nose, and looked about like an old 
grandmother—making so pretty a picture that the 
old gentleman was absorbed in admiration ; during 
which litthe piece of comedy Lucy and Gerald 
escaped. At other times, Margaret twitted him 
with wearing his glasses constantly. 

Chey make you look so old!” she expostulated. 

‘lam old, my dear,” he rep| e. d. | 

* You old! Nonsense! You're a young man | 
yet. 4 

And, although Mr. Weston deprecated the asser 
tion, he was not displeased with it, and suffered | 
much by frequently depriving himself of the arti- 
ficial aid to sight. What he was : eenenee of was 
clear to the eyes of every other person in the 
house. All the servants talked of ‘te love-making 
that was going on between Geraid and Luc y, and 
as the old gentleman seemed to sanction it, the ser- 

vants decided tiat it would be a match. They | 
thoroughly sympathized with their young master 
and their mistress tuat was to be, for Cupid was as 
busy in the kitchen as in the drawing-room, <A | 
most impartial young god. | have seen him busily | 
at work In rooms high and low, with fine ladies and 
common kitchen wenches, bestowing his attentions | 
equally upon sitk and cotton; | have seen him 
where silk aud cotton are not appreciated, at the 
other end of the world, walking saucily by the side 
of dusky savages in grand old woods. It I had the | 
time j could write a chapter on this theme; it is a | 
temptation, because the subject is so new and | 
novel; but space will not permit of it. 

Mr. Weston, however, was not short-sighted on 
the evening of the party. The guests arrived, and 
the rooms were very brilliant. Lucy was the love- 


| tented, Gerald strolled away 


) his opinion upon such proceedings. 
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liest girl among them. Margaret came next, al 
though she was dressed very simply in black. But 
she had the art of ** putting on things ’* becomingly 


art which not all the members of her sex pr 





sess. Miss Forester was present vith her mamma 

very beauti Sse ind very statel M 

I ste man i wal Mr.\W { 

ind appr ( vas in € y 1 \ 

suitable itch f i ] 1 | | 

} d to | eX y kind a is to 
ning gentlemal N ! l ~ e had 

an attachme ‘ ere of which her mamma was 
rant, a } y \ | | i 

termination, she had qtite mace up het mind th it 
he would not rate with Gerald Weston. Buts 

kept her sentiments to herself; sne had no cont 

dant and desired none -o, when the music struck 

up for the first dar these little wheels were in 


full metion, and d surely worked to a 


result unexpected to all. The first open evidence 
of it was given by Mr. Weston l the opening 
dance, Gerald was wail rtotl et with Lucs 

his arm. Now Mr. Weston had particularly wished 


Gerald to dance with Miss Forester; it would have 
looked significant. Mrs. Forester was also a close 
observer, and was disappointed by Gerald’s cor 





duct. 3s Forester was perfectly satistied with it. 
Gerald “be y quite unconscious of the working 
of these s sll whee enjoyed the dance to its full; 


they were ina heaven of delight, and the persons 
around them might have been so many dummies, 
they were so lost in their feelings for each other, 
Mr. Weston consoled himself by the reflection that 
Gerald might have deemed it proper to pay his tirst 
attentions to this lady-guest in his father’s house 
and the dauch er of an old friend. He waited f 
the second dance. Gerald danced with Margaret 
Mrs. Forester bit her lips, and calm agitation 
stirred her breast. This lady was never violent in 
her emotions. 

‘Your father’s watching us,”’ 
Gerald. 

Gerald made no reply; he was dencing with 
Margaret, but his thoughts were with Lucy, and his 
eyes were upon her. Margaret repeated her ob 
servation, 

Ah, yes,” 
In it. 

‘IT think,” said our shrewd conspirator, ** that 
he would have preferred you to dance wi h Miss 
lorester.’ 

“| prefer to dance with Lu ind you.’ The 
last two words were adde me is an afterthought. 

Margaret was not offended ; but she was alarmed ; 
she did not like Mr. Weston’ s look 

‘You must ask Miss Forester to dance tume- 
diately,’ she said to Gerald. 

Gerald obeyed her. He asked Miss Forester to 
dance ; Misa Forester was engaged. Very cor 
to Lucy, and th ‘ 
moment the lovers were again in sentimental! lay 
rinths. Margaret undertook the task of soo‘! 
and amtising Mr. Weston, and she succeeded 
a time; tien she devoted herself, for a c¢ 
tain purpose, to Miss Forester! she wished t 
discover the state of that young lady’s affect 
But she mether match; after a quarter of an hour's 
confidential small-talk conversation, Margaret was 
no wiser than before. At ten o’clock Mr. Hunter 
came, and for a While Mr. Weston lost sight of his 
disturbances. But he introduced disturbance into 
the breast of his friend. He introduced him to Miss 
Forester, and said, a few minutes afterwards : 

“ This is the young lady Gerald will marry.” 

Every trace of color forsook Mr. Hunter's tace and 
left it deadly white. He turned to see how Lucy 
and Gerald were engaged. They were not t: gether 
Gerald was now dancing with Miss Forester; their 
faces were bright and animated; indeed, to tell 
you a secret known only at this time to those two, 
they had come to a little private understanding, 
arrived at without direct words, | assure you, whir h 
had given satisfaction to both. If words /ad been 
spoken, they would have run something in this 
Way: 

Wiss Forester | love another person, and, not 
W ithsti inding my mamma’s wishes, | shall not marry 
you. 

Gerad: “1 love another person, and, notwith 
standing my father’s wishes, I shall not make love 
to you.” 

Not one word of this dialogue was spoken, but 
nothing could have been more plainly expressed 
Thereupon Gerald and Miss Forester immediately 
became greater friends than they ever had been 
before, and were absolutely—in the judgment of 
outsiders—flirting together most conspicuously. In 
Mr. Hunter's eyes, it was not flirtation ; it was love- 
making. But Lucy's face was brigtt also; there 
was not a cloud in it. He turned to Margaret 
their eyes met, but he could not read the expres- 
sion on her face. ‘Truth to tell, she was anxious 
and nervous, and was beginning to lose confidence 
in herself, 

All this while we have left Mr. Weston with the 
words hanging on his lips: 

That is tue young lady Gerald will marry.” 

‘Is it settled, then’ inquired Mr. Hunter, striv- 
ing, and striving in vain, to master his agitation. 

‘Quite settled,’ replied Mr, Weston, without a 
twinge. 

Mr. Hunter was bewildered. Could Gerald have 
been playing his girl false? It looked like it. There 
was only one thing that would give the lie to this 
the possibility that Margaret was mistaken when 
she declared Gerald and Lucy to be lovers. He 
groaned involuntarily, as he thought that all 
evidence was against the possibility. He was awak- 
ing from a bitterly beautiful dream—a dream which 
had clothed his daughter's life with happiness. 
Again was the future dark before him. Mr. Weston 
toid the lie unintentionally ; he had heard remarks 
during the evening upon the open attentions which 
Gerald was bestowing upon Lucy, and he did not 
choose that his old friend should remain in doubt of 
lhat he, also, 
Was in a measure jotetuast, and not without cun- 
ning, was presently proved. 

Vhen you and I were talking about my son's 
prospects, | told you that he had engaged himselt 
in some way with a girl far below hun—you re- 
member, Gerald?” 

‘| remember very well.” 

“ That fancy is over, | am glad to say; he has 
evidently forgotten all about it. The fact is, my 
boy is impressionable, and cannot resist a pretty 
face. Why, some people might fancy that he was 
making love to Lucy—but | know him, I know hin 
Itis his way. If he saw a new and pretty face to 
morrow, he would begin admiring it immediatels 
it is in his nature. He will cool down present] 
when he’s married, and this matter is settled 
thank goodness; then, indeed, I shall be a happy 
man. You will come to the wedding, ald, you 
and Lucy and Margaret. Then we must get Lucy 
married. Do you know—”’ and here he peere rd, not 
without: inxiety, into his friend's face—‘* that many 
another father would have been disturbed by what 
I have heard to-night. One or two foolish persons 
have said—you'll not mind my repeating the words 

that it looks as though Gerald were making love 
to Lucy. But we know him better than that, eh, 
we know uim better. He means 


Lucy, of 


said Margaret to 


he then said, detecting no meaning 










old friend? 
nothing by it—absolutely nowinz —an 
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course understands that A girl easily sees, in THANKSGIVING 
tively ind judges between earn SS and 
ness And then I remember what you said AT THE NEW YorK COLORED ORPHAN 
vhen we were talking upon the matter; yon would \ 
t allow your daughter to rece ive Gerald's atten 
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Both gentlemen bowed. 

| intended to be here earler,”’ said Mr. Magen- 

lie but there wasa hbenclitat the theatre. and as 

patronage had been obtained, I thought 
people would expect to see me.” 

**No doubt, no doubt,’ observed Mr. Weston 

‘The benetit was for the hospital, and I was 


the 


mpelled to put in an appearance. Not that I 
tpprove of such places, but one must make | 
rifices.”” Here he turned his attention to Mr. | 
Hunter, and regarded him with a look of doubt and 


SUT} TISE 


, | beg your pardon; I did not catch this 
nuns hame. 

Mr. Hunter—one of my oldest friends.” 

Hunter—Hunter! Not Hart?” 

He put this in the form of a question, and it had 

effect of a cold shower-bath upon Mr. Hunter; 
it disypoe lled all Vapors for a time. 

hat if it be Hart?’ he asked, proudly, return- 


\ 


g \r. Magendie's now steadfast caze. 
\ word as to Mr. Magendie. A bag of clothes 
stuffed with money. The richest man in the distr’et, 


and the meanest-souled and narrowest-minded: a 
main who wore frills to his shirt, and strutted along 
with his head in the air like a turkey-cock, and 
ooked down with profound contempt upon the 

lower orders.”’ The pride of money oozed out of 


the corners of his eyes, out of his thick-lipped 
mouth, out of his voice, out of his manners. VPolice- 
men, parochial beadles, female paupers and charity 
lildren regarded him With awe. Altogether, he 
was one of the meanest and most contemptible em 
bodiments of money among a crowd of such. 

‘*In that case,’ replied Mr. Magendie, with his 
loftiest air, ** I should inquire if there was any con 
nection between you and the Plymouth Theatre, 
and I should express my surprise at Mr. Weston 
asking my wife and daughters—leaving Me out of 
the question—to meet a common actor on terms of 
equality.’ 

No, no, Mr. Magendie,”’ said Mr. Weston, very 
warmly, ‘1 assure you you are wrong: you are 
mistaking my friend, Gerald THunter—my old and 
dear friend, Mr. Magendie— for another person.” 

Pardon me,” said Mr. Hunter, gently and 
proudly, and smiling sadly on Margaret,who, observ 


ong : 


ne that something stirring was taking place, had 
hurried to his side. ‘* Mr. Maygendie has made 
no mistake. If anv has been made, it is I] who am 


in fault. Your surmise is a correct one,sir; Laman 
actor, and am acting under the name of Hartat the 
Plymouth Theatre. But Mr.Weston was not aware 
of it until this moment.”’ 

Mr. Magendie turned on his heel, and in his 
most stately manner left the room with Mrs. and the 
Misses Mageudies—who were all tainted with his 
disease. Mr. Weston was hurt in a very tender 
point; truly it was a most unpleasant incident. 
Only for one moment did Mr. Hunter look into Mr. 





Weston’s face; he saw sufficient in that brief 
glance to shatter the hope and belief of a life. His 
friend was false to him, unworthy of him. In that 


moment, also, his own nature seemed to undergo a 
change. 

“Where is Lucy?” he asked sternly, of Mar- 
garet. 

Margaret, without answering him, led him from 
the room, and he supposed she was about to take 
him to her daughter. But Margaret's first inten- 
tion was to remove him fromthe obs-rvation of the 
guests, who were beginning to talk of the incident. 
“That girl the daughter of an actor! they said to 
one another. ‘* Well, it was no wonder she was so 
pretty! They know how to make themselves up, 
my dear. As for Gerald Weston, lis attentions to 
her were now easily to be understood. But they 
were astonished at old Mr. Weston introducing 
such people. The girl and her friend have been 
living in the house for a fortnight! Indeed!’ And 
80 on, and so on. 

Fortunately for them and for Mr. Hunter also, he 
was out of hearing of the Margaret led 
him into the air, and the first persons they saw 
were Lucy and Gerald strolling towards the house. 
Mr. Hunter’s mind was thrown off its balance by 
grief and passion. He tore Lucy from Gerald's 
arm, and cried: 

‘* Gerald Weston, are you a coward gr a villain 

“Mr. Hunter!" exclaimed Gerald, contused by 
the startling address. 

‘Dear frend!” entreated Margaret; ‘ be calm.” 

Lucy looked imploringly from one to the other. 

‘No more fair words!” cried Mr. Hunter, “ Lhave 
had enough of them! Honesty has died out of the 
world.”’ 
scene, had followed his old friend into the garden, 
and said, in a bitter, passionate tone, ‘* Nevermore 
will | hold out the hand of friend-hip to you ; never- 
more will I set foot beneath your roof, until you 
have atoned for the wrong you have done me and 
nine. Go you to your wife’s grave and erase the 
words you have written on her tomb; they are 
a mockery there, and rise up in judgment against 
Come. my child; this is no place for us: we 
must look elsewhere for truth and faithfulness ! 

Exp oF Part Il. 


gossip. 


1 


you. 





Tuk voleanic soil in the neighborhood of Vesu- 
vius is stated to be an antidote to the potato disease 
and other fungoid diseases of plants. It ix also said 
that it is found of great value in the treatment of 


Phyllozera ; this, however, remains to be proved. 


He turned to Mr. Weston, who, fearing a | 


care how many Thanksgivens comes. 

Phe Colored Orphan Asylum is situated at 143d 
Street and Tenth Avenue The building, which 
Was erected some six years ago, at a cost of about 


$150,000, is commodious and well adapted to the 
purposes of the institution. The rooms are weil 
lighted and ventilated. The schoolroom, with its 
neat desks and furniture, and walls decorated with 


pretty colored cards, bearing texts and mottoes, is 
a bright and al place. The 
furnished with rows of beds with ele 
and coverlets, zy and comfortable. 
cleanliness and order of all parts of the house give 
evidence of careful and systematic management, 
and reflect great creditupon Mr. Orville K. Hutchin- 
son, the Superintendent, and Miss Jane McClelland, 
the Matron. 


rhe institution 


chee dormitories, 


in white p llows 


are ¢ 


ol 


under the control of a board 


of lady managers, with an advisory board of gentle- 
men. Children between the ages of two and ten are 
eligible for admission. At the age of twelve they 


are indentured to responsible parties, bi 
Virion of their interests Is continue e managers 
until the expiration of the term of SIX 
months’ schooling is required for the tirst two years 
of a chid’s apprenticeship. The Association was 
organized over forty years ago, and lias been sup- 
ported p 


it the super- 
iby tt 


indenture. 


rincipally by subscription, bequests, and 


donations, although some aid is received trom the 
Commissioners of Charities and Board of Education. 
The buildin Ave jue and Forty third Street, 





on iY) de 


cupied for many years by the Asylum, was 
stroyed by an ignorant and brutal mob during the 
dra(t riots of 1563, and the helpless children were 


driven froma happy home. By the energy of the 
management and the earnest sympathy of our best 
ci izeus, a temporary home was soon found for the 
Asylum ; the property on Filth Avenue was sold; 
the location at 143d Street secured; and prepara- 


were made for the erection o 
model structur’. 

In the reception-room of the Asylum hangs a 
portrait of Miss Anna H. Shotwell, an elderly 
Quaker lady, with a kind face, in which energy, 
perseverance and the Christian graces are strongly 
indicated. To this lady, more than any one else, the 
credit is due for the organization, continuance and 
present flourishing condition of this noble charity. 
from its inception she has given her best ener 
gies to the furtherance of its interests, and now, 
an invalid, confined to her residence at West Farms, 
it must be a sweet source of joy for her to know 
that her cherished institution is so firmly established, 
that, like the bird that has learned to fly, it will no 
longer need the exertions she put forth for it in the 
beginning. 


tions 


f the present 





SCENES IN FLORIDA, 

MPVHE St. John’s and Ocklawaha Rivers are fringed 
| with forests of oak, pine and cypress, while, as 
the tourist sails along, groves of orange trees, 
covered with golden fruit, appear here and there to 
light up pleasantly the low shores. The Ocklawaha 
empties into the St. John’s. The channel has no 
banks, being in reality a navigable passage through 
acypress swamp. Here the palmettos rise tall and 
slender, bearing aloft innumerable parasites, often 
surprising the eye Wich patehes of the convolvulus 
in a solid mass of beautiful blossoms. The swamp 
is as rich in birds as in vegetation, and Audubon 
found many of his chociest specimens of the former 
along this river Mandarin, the first landing place 
of any importance on the St. John’s, is noted for the 
many grand orange groves, one of which belongs to 
Mrs. Harrict Beecher Stowe, who spends her 
Winters in that charming locality. The village is 
about an hour's ride from Jacksonville, and offers 
the archwologist countless novelties in the way of 
Indian mounds 


PHANKSGIVING IN THE TOMBS. 
UCH credit is due the Managers of the Five 
\ Points House of !ndustry for supplying the 
immates of the City Prison with the delicacies of 
the Thanksgiving season. On_ these i 
having a vast number of poor people to cater for, 
Mr. Barnard, the Superintendent of the House of 
Industry, found it m his heart to share with the un- 
fortunates in confinement the gifts of a warm- 
hearted public. Had it not been for his generous 
action, the hundreds of prisoners would not have 
welcomed the 26th of November as a general holi- 
day—-a day of thanksgiving and extra good dinners. 
Early in the morning the little chapel of the prison 
was filled with representatives of the Catholic faith, 
where the usual matins were celebrated. Sub- 
sequently a bounteous feast was provided these 
untfortunates. The following letter explains the 
situation at the Tombs on the day of good cheer: 


occasions, 


“City Prison, November 25th, 1874 
W. F. Barnard, Supt. Five Points House of Industry— 
DEAR Sin: Lhereby acknowledge the receipt of 52) pounds 
Turkey, 114 pounds Chickens, 150 pounds Corned Pork, 
1 bushel Onions, 150 Mince Vies, 1 barrel Apples. Please 


accept my thanks for the generous manner in which the 
Five Points House of Industry have, through you, pro 
vided a ‘Thankss ng Dinner tor the poor prisoners cou 


Very respectiully, yours 

Joun Quix, Warden 
| Under Mr. Quin’s administration there have been 
leas frequent complaints on the part of the prisoners 


fined in the Tombs 


| reports of 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


han for many years. Miss Foster, the experienced 
Matron of the Female Department, says the prison 
has t been so ably managed since the time of 
( ey > t Lhe et f this is, Mr. Quin’s 
constant ( n of very epartment In 
Bper ! hea ymnditi ot the City 
I n recent it it there Was no occa 
s for the deat i net rou es wit n 
the building, and he d not propose permit one 
to die Mr. Quin ha rta y ed ims a 
prucent, efficient and reliable ecutive, 
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Iry. 
of William 


ito th 


ATE WILLIAM 1 
MAYot! b NEW 


My" HAVEMEYER— the 
4 Havemever a (;erman 


t 
iter 











intry in 1798, and became a foreman in a sugar 
re y—was bornat N 1 Pine Street, New Y 
1 OL, and was educate itval s privates : 
am \ h was that of Mr. W lson, tl li 
teacher, At ni ‘ voung Hay ever entered 
Columbia College, where he cradua‘ed in 1829 

Mr. Havemever then learned nder his father 
the tra of retir ¢ sugar, and, a vear afterw 
commenced operating tor himselfin Vandam Street 
Here his great business qualifications, strict atten 
tion to details, frank honesty, and untii ndustry- 
Syie Ly se ed hima } reputation ho oecou 

il cit s. His efforts prospered, and M 

Havemever accumulated considerable wealth n 

IS44. he was forced, throu ‘rcuunstances, into 
probit much against his inelinat 

li that vear, Mr. Havemeyer was chosen, with 
da I. Brady and Gustavus A, Conover, a dele 
rate to Tammany Hall, and at a meeting of the 


delegates was appointed Chairman of the Finance 
rh and not very 
abie duties of the position were so pleasantly and 
thoroughly performed, that he gained ot 
friends in the Democratic Party, who nominated 
him tor Mayor. In April o! the same year he was 
elected by a very large majority. 

During his term, which then lasted only twelve 
months, he distinguished himself by instituting 
several much-needed reforms, and notably in his 
regulations ‘ning the comfort of emigrants. 


Comimiltee, onerous ugree 


hosts 


con 


His ideas on this question were so clear and prac- 
tical, that, thongh his propositions were designed 
for the city only, they were adopted by the Legis 
lature for the State. Ward's Jsiand was planned 


after Mr. Havemeyer’s suggestions, and he was ap- 


pointed one of the first Commissioners of Emigra- 
tion. His services as President of that Board were 
so conspicuous, that a nomination for Mayor was 
again tendered him, in 1548, as a true expression 
of pub sentinent. In 1851, he became President 
ot the Bank of North America, which position he 
re-izned in S61.) Tammany Hall ran him, in 1859, 
as its candidate for Mayor, against Mr. Fernando 
Wood, the Mozart Hall candidate, and Mr. Opdyke, 
nominated by the Republicans. Mr. Wood was 
elected by about 2,000 majority. From that time 
until the formation of the famous Committee of 


Seventy, Mr. Havemeyer remained in private lile. 
But in the great cainpaign of when New York 
City was in particular need of municipal reform, he 
one of the most active advocates of a 
cha In the p lie) of local government, I pon 
receiving the nomination for the Mayoralty, he re- 
signed his position on the Committee, and entered 


became 


o 
‘ 


personally into the contest. His opponents were 
Abraham Kt. Lawrence, now Judge of the Supreme 
Court, and James O'brien. The vote stood in 


round numbers: Havemeyer, 50,000; Lawrence, 
46,000; and O’Brien, 34,000. 

Mayor Havemeyer had felt very ill in the morn- 
ing otf Monday, November 30th, and having lost his 
car by an accident to that vehicle, had walked to 
his office. He was very greatly fatigued, being a 
fleshy man. He entered his room between eleven 
and twelve o'clock. He had opened his desk, put 
his white silk handkerchief on it, and had begun to 
open his letters, when Alderman Morris and his 
messenger came in. At that moment he 
made two steps from his chair and fell on 
knees, his left hand grasping his desk and his 
right hand beating his breast just over the 
heart. His head dropped upon his breast, and 
in a few moments his breath was gone. His re 
mains were removed to the back room, formerly 
occupied by Mayor Hall, where they were visited 
by the family. Many prominent persons immedi- 
ately called, among them being Governor-elect 
J. Tilden, Colonel Joline, Alderman Vance, and 
Captain Leary. Mayor Havemeyer had just one 
month more to remain infoffice ; and, despite parti- 
san criticism, he was respected as a very honest 
man. 


rose, 


his 


) 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUKOPEAN 
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Pakis New SysremM OF SLAUGHTERING BEEVES A 
method ¢ laughtering food auimals has been devised at 
the new abattoirs of La Villette, which must challenge 
the attention of every friend of dumb beasts A mask is 


placed over the head. covering the eves In the fore 


head is placed a metallic plate titted with a sharp spike 
The killing is done by the butcher striking this spike 
with a heavy hammer, thus piercing the brain and 
causing instant death 

NANA SAHIB It may remembered that, immedi 
ately after the suppression of the Sepoy mutiny, the 
British Government offered a reward of £10,000 for the 
capture of Nana Sahib, the leader in the trouble From 


that day to within a few weeks there have been many 
‘ the capture of this famous chief, each being in 
turn denied. After the fall of Delhi, Nana separated 
from his flying companions at Goorkhaa, announcing 
his intention of taking shelter in the Nepaul Mountains, 
and in spite the various reports, nothing accurate has 
been heard of him since. The last man arrested as Nana 
has not yet been identitied 

Musical performances 
{ the principal restau 


ng This 


RESTAURANT SCENE AT PESTH 
are provided by the managers 0 
rants ip Pesth during the afternoons and evel 
novel feature renders dining the city uncommonly 
popular with tourists There i k of restraint that 
is quite acceptable to the American. He can eat, drink 
and smoke while reading or listening to instrumental 
and vocal musit The scene of a party of hungry folks 
satislying themselves at the tables while Servian tam 
the vo of the waiters, 


it 


boura players are drowning es 
is certainly a striking picture 
Tae AvstRIAN PoLar Exrepitioy.—Polar expeditions 
are becoming quite common now. England sends out 
another in May next, and Austria, encouraged by the 
success of its first under Lieutenants Payer and Wey- 
| precht, about trying the experiment The 
interesting feature of the Austrian expedition was the 





apain 


discovery of land heretofore unknown, to which the 
{ name of Francis-Joseph’s Land was given. Our illustra. 
tion of the last anchorage of the Germania affords 
a glimpse of extreme northern scenery, with which our 


readers are familiar through the efforts ef previous 


explorers 
GoinG TO THE LonGcHAMPs Racks. —A view of the pon 
toon at Guresnes, on the day of the Longchamps races, 














-_ 
22% 
— ; 
from some dread evil Every one is in a hurry 
vehicles dash among pedestrians without regard itor 
fety of limb, and al] the incidents of an enforced hegira 
ure see! th apprehension and wonder 
T 4 Fr Sw MING APPARATUS AT CORK seve 
a vas announced that Paul Boynton was 
ikil pissage in an ocean steamship, al en 
vol red mile Queentown, Jumping er 
! ‘ ! ! ’ na r the purpose € bit A4 
i ber dress adopted in the United States 
ng Ser G His performance was somewhat alters 
ast ‘ alitw « the test ind he ibsequentiv ma 
A ser periments the harbor of Cork, Ireiat 
rl ipparatus been thoro lly describe in t 
bur nection with the Life saving Service It 
i in bh attention and favorable comment in 
Eng i 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
DoMESTIC. 
Bripceton, N. J.. had a Centennial tea party Nov 
2 Gene G 1 Chapter toyai Arct 
Masons in t | 1 Sta ‘ scss I S 
J list ‘ I wer t a 
Stat per nder of |} ition, Clerk of lit 
t. al Che ( ipcery ¢ rt e 
f New York ule ng arrests of street-walkers, and 
ed mat IK ill-fame Mrs. Walling, wite of 
the & , } of the New York Police 1 last 
A meeting wa lat th inapolis for the 
or ition of a new | tie part Lieutenant 
Ho m. U.S.A., is to be tr rt-martial for s 
r rrest n ¢ rne and Lin I” ies, La 
! t tion campuigt The work of tunnel ng 
the Nor Rive wiween J City r New Y« 
was commenced Mr. M Super ng Architect 
of the Treasury, had a row with Secretary Bristow, and 
resigned Mr. Wickhan Mayor elect of New York 
('ty, was sworn in on the 23d ult....A severe storm of 
wind, hail and rain swept over Maine, New York, New 
Jersey, Alabama, and other States, on the night of the 
25d ult Hon. G. S Houston wa alled Governor 
of Alabama Tuscumbia, Ala ippeals for re for 
the sufferers of the storm of the 23d ult... .The Gener 
Grand Chapter of Royal Arch Masons in the United 
States met in Nas lle, Tenn Mary Hanly, wi 
shadowed Kate Stoddard until her arrest, will receive 
the city’s reward of $1,000 A mass mecting of 
potters was held in Trenton, N. J., to resist a threaten 


boy-mur 


A gr 


the 


r w Pomeroy, 
at Boston, Dec 


reduction th 


n 
will be tried 
encampment of Knight Templars of the United Statcs 


derer ember 8th 


will be held in New Orleans, beginning December Ist 


FOREIGN. 


Spain exiled two many civilians known 


gener 


to be partisans of Don Carlos Marshal Serrano wil 
again take the field in the North Lady Franklin 
newed her offer for records of her husband's lolar 
expedition An uprising of foreigners was threatens 
n Brazil The State of Vera Cruz, Mexico, authorized 
the establishment of a public lottery .A public meet 
ing was held at Toronto to consider the policy of pardon 
ng Lepine, and granting Louis Riel amnesty... Victor 
Emmanuel opened the Italian Parliament on Nov. 23d 
that being the twenty-fifth anniversary of his accc nh to 
the throne Spain is willing to pay a Virginia 
indemnity to the United States on the same ba is that 
paid Great Britair Yuakoob Khan, son ofthe A r 
Afghanistatr vas arrested because he was about s eu 
dering the City of Herat to the Persians Count Vou 
Arpim was relieved of police surveillance IwoaA 
can pewspauper correspondents were arrested by the 
Republicans in Spain while crossing the Santiago Rive 
rhe Grand Lodge of Good Templars of Ontario held 
its session at Rockville last week Prominent Boni 


partists were convicted of swindling in connection w'th 
the Territorial Bank of Spain....The great Midland 
Counties handicap was run on Nov. 25th, at the Warwick- 
in England .Eleven Spanish deserters 

The Argentine insurrection is con 
ior of the country. 


shire meeting 
were shot in Cul 
tined to the inter 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWs. 


Miss LeCLtercg met with a flattering reception fm 
Boston 
Tony Pastor distributes hams to the patrons of his 
theatre. 
Joun BrovGHaM is playing at McVicker’s Theatre 
Chicago. 
Tur Brookiyn ScanpDaL” is being played in a Mem 


phis theatre 


Miss NEILSON wears a beautiful ring, set with a cals 


eye, for a talisman 
Ciara Morris piayed as Lady Macbeth at Mrs. Cui 
way’s Brooklyn Theatre last week. 


Josn Hart and Ep. HaRRiGAN are the attractions on 
the variety performances at the Theatre Comique 

Mait MorGaAn is painting several beautiful scene r 
the forthcoming revival of **La Roi Carrotte,”’ at the 
Filth Avenue Theatre 


RayMonpD still continues his engagement 
Gilded Age * 


Mr. Joun T 
at the Park Theatre, where Mark Twain's ‘ 
still proves a popular attraction 


Gitmore celebrated the anniversary of the organiza 
tion of his splendid military orchestra at the Armory of 
the Twenty-second Regiment last week 


Tue rehearsal of Theodore Thomas’s second Sym 
phony Concert took place at Steinway Hall, New York 


November 27th, a very large audience being present. 


Hays von Rviow has been engaged to give one hu: 
dred and fifty concerts in America. His first piano re 
cital will take place in New York early in-October, 1875 


BarNEY Wittiams has returned to New York flushed 
Boston engagement, which wa 
his late engagement 


with the success of his 


almost as remuncrative as al 
Booth’s 

Mr. Gres Frouman, manager for Callender, proprictor 
of the Georgia Minstrels, has organized a new troupe 


The Jubilee Minstrels and they have met with suc 





cess from the first 
THe Kiralfy Brother managers of the Black 
Crook,”’ at the Grand Opera House, New York, invited the 


ministers of the city to visit their performances befor 
and behind the 
Mk 
Engl 
that 


wh 


scenes 

apnounces his intention of producing a 
n of L’Officier de Fortune,” a drama 
greatly in and fr 
said to have derived soveral 
the ** Shaughraun.”’ 


DALy 
sh adaptat 


cessiul Paris, 





as been 
i Mr. Bou 


the semsalional scenes of 


caull 





Mapame Lr Vert will give a Dramatic and Literary 
Reception at Mme. C. Mears’s, 222 Madison Avenue, o 
December 4th. Bijou Heron is to recite the potion 
scene from «Romeo and Juliet,’ and artists of note 


have offered their services for the evening 
Barnum's Hippodrome began 
a grand Oriental pageant entiticd the “Fete at 
Pekin Among other new features were & war chariot 
race, a race representing the competition of BMfuscovite 
couriers, and a race by orang-outangs train@d for the 


Tue Winter season at 


wilh 


| would lead a stranger to suppose that all Paris was fly. | purpose 
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BROOKLYN, N. ¥.~—LADY WASHINGTON TEA PARTY AT THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC, TUESDAY EVENING, novanaen 24TH—GENERAL AND MRS. WASHINGTON (MR, LYMAN AND MRS. SAGE) RECEIVING THE GUESTS. 
SEE PAGE 233, 
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DROWNED, 


HE flashing lighthouse beacon pales before 
The ruddy harvest-moon’s intenser ray 


That bathes 





Its stones of granite-gray 
! nd the tal rigs the greedy ripple laps 
As with the ebbing tide they softly sw 
A shore belated sea-bird slowly flaps 
His strong plumed dusky wing 
The pier-lights, imaged on the waters, melt 
To silver pillars, such as visions show 
Of palaces where fabled Caliphs dwelt 


long ago 








A single boat steals down the moonlit track 
Thre h the still var kes ect a 
Fringed with cleft 1 tline sharply black 
Heaves on the ha bar 
What strange t fills it Yonder heavy sa 
Covers some form of blurred and shay ss dread 
Rude is the | but fitted well to va 
T cean'’s outcast dead 


His name, his story? Vain it were to guess 
But short to sum: a waif, a mystery 
Death's mocking gloss upon life’s loveliness ; 


A secret of the sea 


FATAL FORTUNE. 


WILKIE Ci 


1LLINS, 


CHAPTER I. 


NE fine morning, more than three months 
since, you were riding with your brother, 
Miss Anstell, in Hyde Park. It was a hot 
day, and you had allowed your horses to fall 


into a walking pace. As you passed the railing on 
the right-hand side, near the eastern extremity of 
the lake in the park, neither you nor your brother 
noticed a solitary woman, loitering on the footpath 
to look at the riders as they went by. 

The solitary woman was my nurse, Nancy Con- 
nell. And these were the words heard ex- 
changed between you and your brother, as you 
slowly passed her 

Your brother said, “Is it really true that Mary 
Brading and her husband have gone to America?” 

You laughed as if the question amused you) 
and answered, ‘* Quite true!’ 

‘How long will they be away?” 
next asked. 

‘* As long as they live,” 
other laugh. 

By this time you had passed beyond Nancy Con- 
nell’s hearing. She owns to having followed your 
horses a few steps to hear what was said next. 
She looked particularly at your brother. He took 
your reply seriously ; he seemed to be quite aston- 
ished by it. 


she 


your brother 


you answered, with an- 


** Leave Fngland, and settle in America!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Why should they do that?” 
‘Who can tell why?’ you answered. ‘Mary 


Brading’s husband is mad 
self is not much better.’ 

You touched your horse with the whip, and, ina 
moment more you and your brother were 
my nurse's hearing. She wrote and told me, what 
I here tell you, by a recent mail. I have been 
thinking of those last words of yours in my leisure 
hours, more seriously than you would suppose. 
The end of it is that 1 gs up my pen on behalf of 
my husband and myself, to tell you the story of our 
marriage, and the reason for our emigration to the 
United States of America. 

It matters little or nothing to him or to me whether 
our friends in England think us both mad or not. 
Their opinions, hostile or favorable, are of nosort of 
importance tous. But you are an exception to the 
rule. In bygone days at school we were fast and 
firm friends; and--what weighs with me even more 
than this—you were heartily loved and admired by 


and Mary Brading her- 


my dear motler. She spoke of you tenderly on 
her deathbed. Events have separated us of late 
years. But I cannot forget the old times; and | 


cannot feel indifferent to your opinion of me and of 
my husband-—-though an ocean does separate us, 
and though we are never likely to look on one an- 
other again. It is very foolish of me, I dare say/ to 
take seriously to heart what you said in one of your 
thoughtless moments. I can only plead in excuse 
that | have gone through a great deal of suffering, 
and teat I was always (as you mav remember) a 
person of sensitive temperament, easily excited and 
easily depressed. 

Enough of this! Do me the last favor I shall ever 
ask of you. Read what follows, and judge tor 
yourself whether my husband and I are quite so 
mad as you were disposed to think us, when Nancy 
Conn Il heard you talking to your brotherin Hyde 


Park. 

i I is now more than a week since I went to Kast- 
bourne, on the coast of Sussex, with my father 

and my brother James. 

My brother had then, as we hoped, recovered 
from the eflects of a fallin the hunting-field. He com- 
plained, however, at times of pain in his head; and 
the doctors advised us to try the sea-air. We re- 
moved to Eastbourne without a suspicion of the 
serious nature of the injury that he had received. 
For a few days all went well. We liked the place; 
the air agreed with us; and we determined to pro- 
long our residence for some weeks to come. 

Our sixth day at the sreaside—a memorable day 
to me, for reasons which you have still to hear 
my brother complained again of the old pain in his 
head. Ile and | went out together to try what ex- 
ercise would do towards relieving him. We walked 
through the town to the fort at one end of it, and 
then followed a footpath running by the side of the 
sea, over a dreary waste of shingle bounded at its 
inland extremity by the road to Hastings, and by 
the marshy country beyond. 

We had left the fort at some little ” tance be- 
hind us; I was walking in front: and James was 
following me. He was talking quietly, as usual, 
when he suddenly stopped in the middle of a sen- 
tence. I turned round in surprise, and discovered 
my brother prostrate onthe path, in convulsions ter- 
rible to see. 

It was the first epileptic fit I had ever witnessed. 
My presence of mind entirely deserted me. I could 
only wring my hands in horror and scream for 
help. No one appeared, either from the direction 
of the fort or of the high road. 1 was too far of, I 
suppose, to make myself heard. Looking ahead ‘of 
me, on the path, | discovered, to my infinite relief, 
the figure of a man running towards me. As he 
came nearer, I saw that he was, unmistakably, a | 
gentleman — young, and eager to be of service 
to me. 

‘Pray compose yourself,’’ he said, after a look 
at my brother. ‘It is very dreadful to sce; but 
it is not dangerous. We must wait until the con- 


CHAPTER II. 


vulsions are over, and then I can help you 


| indecision in his talk—proceeding, 


out of | 


| yet I shrank 


| suade him 


| bourne, 
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as I wasinclined 


to think, from some passing confusion in his 
thoughts, which it always cost him a little effort to 
discipline and overcome. Does it surprise you to 


tind how closely I observed a man who was only a 
chance acquaintance, at my first interview with 
him? Ordo your suspicions enlighten you, and do 
you say to yourself, she has fallen in love with Mr. 
Roland Cameron at first sight? I may plead in my 
own defense that I was not quite romantic enough 
to go that length. But I own I waited for his next 
visit with an impatience which was new to me in 
my experience of my sober self. And, worse still, 
when the day came, I changed my dress three 
times, before my newly developed vanity was sat- 
isfied with the picture which the looking-glass pre- 
sented to me of myself! 
In a fortnight more 
began to look on the 


my father and brother 
companionship of our new 
friend as one of the settled institutions of their 
lives. In a fortnight more Mr. Roland Cameron 
and I—though we neither of us ventured to ac- 
knowledge it— were as devotedly in love with each 
other as two young people could well be. Ah, 
what a delightful time it was, and how cruelly soon 
our happiness came to an end! 

During the bret interval which I have described, 
[ observed certain peculiarities in Roland Came 
ron’s conduct which perplexed and troubled me, 
when my mind was busy with him in my lonely mo 
meiits. 

For instance, he was subject to the strangest 
lapses into silence when he and | were talking to- 
geiher. At these times his eyes assumed a weary, 
absent look, and his mind seemed to wander away 

far from the conversation and far from me. He 
was perfectly unaware of his own infirmity; he fell 


into it unconsciously, and came out of it unconsci 
ously. If T noticed that he had not been attending 
to me, or if Lasked why he had been silent, he was 


completely at a loss to comprehend what I meant. 
It puzzled and distressed him. What he was think- 
ing of in {hese pauses of silence it was impossible 
to guess. His face, at other times singularly mo- 
bile and expressive, became almost a perfect blank. 
Had he suflered some terrible shock at some past 
period of his life, and had his mind never quite 
recovered it? I longed to ask him the question, and 
from doing it. J was so sadly afraid 
of distressing him; or, to put itin plainer words, 
I was so truly and tenderly fond of him. 

Then, again, though he was ordinarily, I sincerely 
believe, the most gentle and most lovable of men, 
there were occasions when he would surprise me 
by violent outbreaks of temper, excited by the 
merest trifles. A dog barking suddenly at his heels, 
or a boy throwing stones in the road, or an impor- 
tunate shopkeeper trying to make him purchase 
something that he did not want, would throw him 
into a frenzy of rage which was, without exaggera- 
tion, really frightful to see. He always apologized 
for these outbreaks, in terms which showed that he 
was sincerely ashamed of his own violence. But 
he could never succeed in controlling himself. The 
lapses into passion, like the into silence, 
took him into their own possession, and did with 
him, for the time being, just as they pleased. 

One more example of Roland’s peculiarities, and 
I have done. ‘The strangeness of his conduct, in 
this case, was noticed by my father and my brother, 
as well as by me. 

When Koltand 
whether he came 


lapses 


was with us in the evening, 
to dinner or to tea, he invariably 
left us at nine o'clock. Try as we might to per- 
to stay longer, he always politely but 
Even I had no influence over 
When | pressed him to remain 

though it cost him an effort—he still retired ex- 
actly as the clock struck nine. He gave no reason 
for this strange proceeding: he only said that it 
was a habit of his, and begged us to indulge him in 
it, without asking for an explanation. My father 
and my brother (being men) succeeded in cortrol- 
ling their curiosity. For my part (being a woman) 
every day that passed only made me more and 
more eager to penetrate the mystery. I privately 
resolved to choose my time, when Roland was in a 
particularly accessible humor, and then to appeal 
to him for the explanation, which he had hitherto 


positively refused. 
him in this matter. 





| refused, a3 a special favor to myself. 


Jn two days more | found my opportunity. 

Some friends of ours who had joiued us at East- 
proposed a picnic party to the famous 
neighboring cliff called Beachey Head. We ac- 
cepted the invitation. The day was lovely, and the 
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doctor, who keeps an asylum for the insane. He 
has taken a house for some of his wealthier patients 
at the seaside, and allows ine my liberty in the day- 
time, on the condition that I faithfully perform my 
promise at night. It isa quarter of an hour’s walk 
from your house to the doctor's; and it is a rule 
that the patients retire at-half-past nine o'clock.” 

Here was the mystery that had so sorely per- 
plexed me, revealed at last! The disclosure liter- 
ally struck me speechless. Uneconsciously and in- 
stinctively I drew back from him a few steps. He 
fixed his sad eves on me with a touching look of 
entreaty. 

‘Don’t shrink away from 
don’t think I am mad!" 

I was too conlused and distressed to know what 
to say; and, at the same time, I was too tond of 
him not to answer that appeal. I took his hand 
and pressed it in silence. He turned his head aside 
for a moment. I thought saw a tear on his cheek. 
l felt his hand « trembling on mine. He mas- 
tered himself with surprising resolution; he spoke 
with perfect composure when he looked at me 
again. 

‘Do you care to know my story?” he 
‘after what I have just told you?” 

‘lam eager to hear it,”’ Lanswered. ‘ 
know how I feel for you. 1 am too distressed to be 
able to express myself in words.” 

‘You are the Kindest and dearest of women!” 
he said, with the utinost fervor, and at the same 
time with the utmost respect. 


me,” he said. ‘You 


asked, 


We sat down together in a grassy hollow of the 
clit, with our faces towards the grand, gray sea. 
The daylight was beginning to fade, as | heard the 


story which made me Roland Cameron’s wile. 


CHAPTER IV, 


7"? A} | Y mother died when I was aninfant in arms,” 

J he began. ‘* My father, 
my latest recollections, was always hard towards 
me. I have been told that] was an odd child, with 
strange ways of my own. 
thing that was strongly marked, anything out ot 
the ordinary way in the characters and habits of 
those about lim. He himself lived, as the phrase 
s, byline and rule, and he determined to make his 
son follow his example. I was subjected to severe 
discipline at school, and I was carefully watched 
at college. Looking back on my early life, | can 
see no traces of happiness. IT can find no tokens 
of sympathy. Sad submission to a hard destiny, 
weary waytaring over unfriendly roads, such is the 
story of my life from ten years old to twenty. 

‘| passed one Autumn vacation at the Cumber- 
land lakes, and there I met by accident a young 
French lady. ‘The result of that meeting decided 
my whole after life. 

“She filled the position of nursery governess in 
the house of a wealthy Englishman. 1 had fre- 
quent opportunities of seeing her. We took an in- 
nocent pleasure in each other’s society. Her little 
experience of liie was strangely like mine; there 


was a perfect sympathy of thought and feeling be- | 


tween us. We loved, or thought we loved. I was 
not twenty-one, and she was not eighteen, when | 
asked her to be my wile. 

**T can understand my folly now, and can laugh 
at it or lament over it as the humor moves me. 
And yet 1 can’t help pitying myself, when I look 
back at myself at that time—I was so young, so 


hungry for a litle sympathy, so weary of an empty, | 


friendless lite. Well, everything is comparative in 
this world. [was soon to regret, bitterly regret, 
that friendless life, wretched as it was. 

‘The poor girl's employer discovered our at 
tachment, through his wile. 
cate d with my fathe~. 

‘My father had but one word to say—he 
on my going abroad, and leaving it to him to re- 
lease me from my absurd engagement im my ab 
sence. I answered lim that I should be of age in 
a few months, and that I was determined to marry 
the girl. He gave me three days to reconsider that 
resoiution, | held to my resolution. In a week 


afterwards I was declared insane by two medical | 


men, and I was placed by my father in a lunatic 
asylum. 

** Was it an act of insanity for the son of a gentle 
man, with great expectations before him, to pro- 
pose marriage to a nursery governess? I declare, 
as heaven is my witness, | know of no other act of 
mine which could justify my father, and justify the 
doctors. in placing me under restraint. 


| been last imprisoned, 


You don’t | 


from my earliest to | 


My father detested any- 


| understood what his words meant, 


He at once communi: | 


insisted 


He seemed to know so much aLout it, that I] gypsy cinner was, as nsual, infinitely preferable (for ] ‘T was three years in that asylum. It was offi. 
|} thought he might be a medical man. I put the | once ina ty) to a formal dinner in-doors Io- | cially reported that the air did not agree with me, | 
question to him plainly wards evening our little party separated in twos | was removed, for two years more, to another 
He colored, and looked a little confused and thre to explore the neighborhood. Roland | asylum, in a remote part of England. For the tive 
‘IT am not a doctor,’ he said ipper ind | d ves together, as a matter of | best vears of my life | have been herded with maq 
have seen persons afflicted with ep " ind || course. We were happy, and we were alone n--and my reason has survived it. The impres 
have heard medical men say that it 1s use s to in Was it the: or the wrong time to ask the fatal | sion I produce on you, on your father, on your 
terfere until the fit is over. See,’ he added ** your | ques lam not able to decid | only know | brother, on all our triends at this picnic, is that | 
brother is quieter already. He will soon fee t | thatla d it am as reasonable as the rest of mv fellow-creat 2 
sense of relief which will more than compensate Am IT rushing to a hasty conclusion when I assert 
him for all he has suffered. I will help him to get CHAPTER I1! liyself to be now, and always to have been, a sane 
to the fort—-and once there, we can send for a cat * man 
riage to take him home.” ve \" CAMERON,” 1. said, will you make At the end of my five years of arbitrary in 
| In tive minutes more we were on our way to the | 4 allowances for a weak woman?—and will prisonment ina free Country, happily for me—I am 
| fort—the stranger supporting my brother as atten- | ¥' tell me something that | am dying to know ishamed to say it, but I must speak the trut! 
tively and tenderly as if he had been an old fiiend He walked straight into the trap with that en- | happily for me, my merciless father died. His 
When the carriage had been obtained, he insisted | tire absence of rea 7, wit or small suspicion (I leave | trusieés, to whom | was consigned, felt some pity 
| on accompanying us to our own door, on the nee | You to choose the right phrase) which is so much | for me. They could not take the r sponsibility of 
| that his service might still be of some use. He left | ke men, and so litt le ike women. granting me my freedom. Lut they placed’ me 
us, asking permission to call and inquire alter Of course Iw i," he answered, } under the care of a surgeon, who received me into 
James’s health the next day. A more modest, gen Phen tell me,” T asked, why you always in-| his private residence, and who allowed me {ree 
tle and unassuming person I never met with. He | Ss! on leaving us at nine o clock ? ; exercise in the open air. 
not only excited my warmest gratitude ; he inter- He started, and looked at me, so sadly. so | A year’s trial of this mode of life satisfied the 
ested me at my first meeting with him. reproachfully, that T would have given everything | curgecn, and satistied every one else who took the 
[ lay some stress on the impression that this I possesse dl to recall the rash words that had just j smailest interest in me that I was perfectly fit to 
young man produced on me—why, you will soon | Passed my lps. ; | enjoy my liberty. I was freed from all restraint, 
find out ‘If Tconsent to tell you,” he replied—after a mo- | and Was permitted to reside with a near relative of 
rhe next day the stranger paid the promised mentary struggle with himself—* will you let me mine, in that very lake country which had beer 
visit of inquiry. His card, which he sent up-stairs, | PUl &@ question to you first? and will you promise | the scene of my fatal meeting with the French git! 
informed us that his name was Roland Cameron. | © @uswer it six years before. 
My father—who is not easily pleased—took a liking I gave him my promise, and waited eagerly for : 
to him at once. His visit was prolonged, at « wins Sg CINEg Nex’, - ‘ CHAPTER VY. 
request. He said st enough about himself to SS Drading, he said, tell me honestly do 
| satisfy us that we were recei a person who was | Y0U think Tam mad ve | LIVED happily in the house of my relative 
at least of equal rank with ourselves. born im It was impossible to laugh at him; he spoke satisfied with the ordinary pursuits of a 
England, of a Scotch family, he had lost both his | these strange words seriously—sternly, I might | country gentleman. ‘Time had long since cured 
parents. Not long since, he had inherited a for- | 2Mestray. : me of my boyish infatuation for the nursery govei 
tune from one of his uncles. It struck us asa little | No such thought ever entered my head,’’ Tan-| ness. Veould revisit with perfect composure the 
strange that he spoke of his fortune with a marked | SWeh 1 } paths along which we had walke the lake on 
| change to melancholy in his veice and manner, | He looked at me very earnestly. | which we had sailed together. Hearing by cha 
The subject was. for some inconceivab'e reason * You say that on your word of honor?” | that she was married in her own country, I could 
evidently distasteiul to him. Rich as he was, he ‘On my word of honor.’ | Wish her all possible happine with the sober 
acknowledged that he led a simple and solitar , | answered with perfect sincerity; and I evi- | kindness of a disinterested triend. What a strange 
life. He had little taste for society, and no SYMpae- | dently satistied him that I had spoke n the truth, | thread of irony 1uns through the texture ot the 
thies in common with the average young men of | He took my hand and raised it gratefully to his } Simplest human life! The early love for which I 
his age. But he had his own harmless pleasures lips. ; as ’ | had sacrificed and suffered so much was now re 
and occupations; and past sorrow and suflering Thank you,” he said eee ly. “ You encourage | vealed to me, in its true colors, as a boy’s passing 
had taught him not to expect too much from life, | Mle to t ll you a very sad story. | fancy ; nothing more. 
All this was said modestly, with a winning charm | ‘ Your own story 7" I asked. , ‘Three years of peaceful freedom passed ; free 
of look and voice which indescribably attracted ‘My own story. Let me begin by telling you | dom whicti, on the contradicted testimony ot ré 
me. His persoval appearance aided the favorable | Why | persist in leaving your house, always at the | spectable witnesses, I never abused. Well, that 
impression which his manner and conversation | 5#™e early hour, Whenever I go out, Lam bound | Jong and happy interval, like all intervals, came to 
produced. He was of the middle height, lightly | by a promise to the person with whom [am living | its end—and then the great misfortune of my 
and firmly built; his complexion pale: his hands | & Eastbourne to return at a quarter past nine | came upon me. One of my uncles died, and left 
and feet small and finely shaped; his brown hair | clock : y me inheritor of his whole fortune. Talone, to the 
curling naturally ; his eyes large and dark, with an | ‘The person with whom you are living!’ Tre- | exclusion of the other heirs, now received not only 
't epeamtanel indecis ion in their expression, which | P* ated. ee You are living at a boarding-house, are | the large income derived from the estates, but 
was far from being an objection to them—to my | YOU not: ’ : | £70,000 in ready money as well. The vile calumny 
taste it seemed to harmonize with an occasional ‘Tam living, Miss Brading, under the care of a | which had asserted me to be mad was now re\ ‘ 


by the wretches who were 
between me and my 
} 


Was sent back again to 


ved 
interested in stepping 
inheritance. A year ago | 
the asylum in which | had 
lhe pret four continir 
me was found in an ‘‘act of violence,’ as it was 
called, which [had committed in a momentary out- 
break of anger, and which it was acknowledged 
led to no serious results. Having got me into the 
asylum, the conspirators proceeded to con plete 
their work. A Commission in Lunacy was entered 
against me. It was held by one commissioner 
without a jury and without a lawyer to assert my 
interests. By one man’s decision | was declared to 
be of unsound mind. ‘The custody of my person 
as well as the management of my e states, was con 


ense 


tided to men chosen from among the conspirators 
who had declared me to be mad, and Lam he 

through the favor of the proprietor of the asylum, 
who has given me my holiday at the seaside, and 
who humanely trusts me with my liberty, as you 
see, At barely thirty years old, Lam refused the 
free use of my money, and the free management of 
my affairs. At barely thirty years old, lam offi 


cially declared to be a lunatic for lite ” 


CHAPTER VI. 


his head sank on his breast; his 


paused ‘ 
story was told 


| have repeated his words as near as T can 
remember them; but T can give no idea of the 
modest and touching resignation with which he 
spoke. To say that I piticd him with my who 


heart is to say nothing. | loved him with my who 
heart, and | may acknowledge it now. 

‘Oh, Mr. Cameron, I said, soon I could 
trust myself to speak, ‘* can nothing be done to help 


as as 


you? Is there no hope ?”’ 

‘There is always hope,” he answered, without 
raising his head. ‘I have to thank you, Miss 
Brading, for teaching me that.’ 

“Tam glad to hear it,’ 1 said. ‘* How have I 
taught you to hope?” 

‘*You have brightened my dreary life. When | 


am with you all my bitter remembrances leave me. 
J am happy man again, and a happy man 
always hope. 1 dreain now of finding what I have 
never yet had—a dear and devoted friend who w! 
rouse the energy that has sunk in me under th 
martyrdom that [have erdured. Why do I subn 


can 


to the loss of my rights and my liberty without an 
effort to recover them? I was alone in the wot 

until | met with you. Ll had no kind hand to raise 
me; no kind voice to encourage me. Shail | 
ever find the hand? Shalld ever hear the voice? 
When I am with you the hope that you have 
taught me answers, ‘Yes.’ When lam by myself 


the old despair immediately comes back, and says, 
‘He.’ ” 

He lifted his head for the first t'me. If I had not 
his look would 
have enlightened me. ‘The tears came into my 
eyes; my heart heaved and fluttered pe # my 
hands mechanically tore up and scattered the grass 
around me. The silence became unendurable. | 
spoke, hardly knowing what I was sayings 
faster and faster at the poor harmiess grass, as! 
my whole business in lie was to pullup the greatest 
quantity in the shortest possible space of time. 

““We have only known each other a little while,” 
I said, ‘and a woman is but a weak ally in such a 
terrible position yours. But, useless as | 
may be, count me now and always as your 
frien] wp 

Iie moved close to me before I could say more, 
and taking my land, he murmured entreatingly i 
mi ear: 

‘May | count on you, one day, as the nearest 
and dearest friend of all? Will you forgive me 
Mary, I own that | love you, as you have 
taught me to love, as you have taught me 
to hope. It is in your power to lighien Wm) 
hard lot. You can recompense me for all that! 
have suffered: yi mica) rouse me to struggle forms 
frecdom and my rights. Be the good angel of m) 
life. Forgive me, ie me, rescue me—be mW) 
wife!" 

I don't know how it happened. I found mysell 
in h’s arms—and | answered him in a kiss. Taking 
all the circumstances into consideration, I dé sah say 
I was guilty (in accepting him) of the rashe t 
that ever a woman committed. Very good, I ai In’ 
care then--I don’t care now. I was then, ard I 
am now, the happiest woman living. 
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CHAPTER Vil 
[ was necessary that either he or I should tell 
| my father of what had passed between us. On 
tion I thought it best that I should make the 
sure. The day after tl )) l repeated to 
father Roland's 1 incholy narrative is a 
essary pref to the annou ent that I had 
sed id be Roland's wil 

father saw the ob ) objectior tothe mat 
( He warned me of the mmprudence w hl 
t niplated in the stro est te Mur prospect 
f ippiness, if we were married, would depend 
entirely on our capacity to persede the proceed 
of the Lunacy Commi-sion. Suecess in this 
juous undertaking was, to say the least of it 
ertain Phe commonest prud e pointing to 
the propriety of delaying the marriage ntil the 

doubtiul experiment had been put to the pro 
e reasoning was unanswerable. It was, never 


ss ‘ompl tely thrown away upon me. 


When did a woman in love ever listen to reason ? 


elieve there is no instance of it on recotd. M4 
yiher’s wise words of caution had no chance 
igainst Roland's fervent entreaties. he days of 


} residence at Eastbourne were drawing to a 

se. It let him return to the asylum an unmar- 
n, months, years, perhaps, might pass before 
Could | expect him, 


i 
union could take place 





1 | expect any man, to endure that cruel 
separation, that unrelieved suspense? His mind 
| been sorely tried already; his mind might give 
wa nder it, rhese were the arguments that 
carried weight with them in my judgment. I was 
uge, and free to actas | pleased. You are wel 
e, i! you like, to consider me the most foolish 


nd the most obstinate of women. Insixteendays 
uthe date of the picnic Roland and | were pri- 
vately married at Eastbourne. 

My tather-——more grieved than angry, poor man 
declined to be present at the ceremony, in justice 
to himself. My brother gave me away at the 
iltar. 

Roland and I spent the afternoon of the wedding- 
day and the early part of the evening together. At 
ul he returned to the doctor’s house; 
exactly as usual; having previously explained to 
me that he was in the power of the Court of 
Chancery, and that until we succeeded in setting 
iside the proceedings of the Lunacy Commission, 
there Was a serious necessity for keeping the mar- 

ige strictly secret. My husband and I kissed, and 
said good-by till to-morrow, as the clock struck 
the hour. little thought, when I looked after 

im from the street door, that months on months 
were to pass before I saw Roland again. 

\ hurried note from my husband reached me the 
next morning. Our marriage had been discovered 

ve never could tell by whom), and we had been 
betrayed to the doctor. Roland was then on his 


nine o'clock 


way bavk to the asylum. He had been warned 
that foree would be used if he resisted. Knowing 


that resistance would be interpreted, in his case, 


ds a new outbreak of madness, he had wisely sub- 
riltted. ‘IT fave made the sacrifice,” the letter 


dneluded ; ‘it is now tor you to ielp me. Atiack 
the Commission in Lunacy, and be quick about it.” 

We lost no time in preparing for the attack. 
On the day when lI received the news of our mis- 
fortune, we left Eastbourne for London, and at 
once took measures to obtain the best legal 
advice. 

My dear father—-though ! was far from deserving 
kindness—entered into the matter heart and 
suul. In due course of time we presented a peti 
tion to the Lord Chancellor, praying that the deci 
sion of the Lunacy Commission might be set aside. 

We supported our petition by quoting the 
evidence of Roland's friends and neighbors, during 
his three years’ residence in the lake country as 
a free man, These worthy people being sum- 
moned belore the Lunacy Commission) had one 
and all agreed that he was, as to their judgment 


his 


and experience, perfectly quiet, harmless, and 
rane. Many of them had gone out shooting with 
him. Others had often accompaived him in sail 
ing excursions on the lake. Do people trust a 


madman with a gun, and with the manage nent of 
aboat’ As to the act of violence,” which the 
heirs at law and the next of kin had made the 
means of imprisoning Rola: d in the madhouse, it 
amounted to this: He had lost his temper, and 


had knocked a man down who had offended him. 
Very wrong, but if that is a proof of madness, 
what thousands of lunatics are still at large! 


Another instance produced to prove his insanity 
was still more absurd. It was solemnly declared 
that he had put an image of the Virgin Mary in 
his boat when he went out on his sailing excur- 
sions! I have seen the image; it was a very 
beautiful work of art. Was Roland mad, to admire 
it and take it with him? His religious convictions 
leaned towards Catholicism. If he betrayed insanity 
in adorning lis boat with an image of the Virgin 
Mary, what is the mental condition of most of the 
ladies in Christendom, who wear the cross as an 
ornament around their ne ’ We advanced 
these arguments in our petition after quoting the 
evidence of the witnesses. And, more than this, 
we even went the length of admitting, as an act of 
respect to the court, that my poor husband might 
be ecceniric in some of his opinions and habits. 
But we put it to the authorities whether better 
results might not be expected from placing him 
under the care of a wife who loved him, and whom 
he loved, than from shutting him up in an asylum 
among incurable madmen as his companions for 
ile, 

Such was our petition, so far as | am able to 
describe it. 

The decision rested 
They decided against us. 

lurning a deaf ear to our witnesses and our argu- 
ments, these merciless lawyers declared that the 
doctor's individual assertion of my husband's in- 
sanity was enough for them. They considered 
Roland's comtort to be sufficiently provided for in 
the asylum, with an allowance of £700 a year, and 


ks 


with the Lords Justices. 


to the asylum they consigned him for the rest of | 


his days. 

So far as | was concerned, the resuit of this in- 
famous judgment was to deprive me of the posi- 
tion of toland’s wife; no lunatic being capable of 
contracting marriage in law. So far my hus 
band was concerned, the result may be best stated 
in the language of a popular newspaper, which 
published an article on the case. ** It is impossible,” 
said the article—I wish | could personally thank 
the man who wrote it—*‘ for the Court of Chancery 
to take a man who has a large fortune, and is in 
the prime of lite, but isa little touched in the head, 
and make a monk of him, and then report to itseif 
that the comfort and happiness of the lunatic have 
heen effectually provided tor at the expenditure of 
£700 au year.” 

Loland was determined, however, that they 
shonid not make a monk of him, and you may rely 
pon it, so Was 

Kut one alternitive was left to us, The authority 
ot the Court of Chancery (within its jurisdiction) 1s 
the most despotic author.ty on the face of the 
earth, Our one hope was in taking to flight. The 


as 





price of our liberty, a3 citizens of kngland, was 
exile from our native country, and the entire aban- 
donment of Roland’s fortune. 


We accepted those 
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lhard conditions l'ospitable America offered us a 
) refuge, beyond the re h of mad-doct and Lords 
Justices. To hospitable America our hearts turned 
as to our second country rhe serious question 
was, how were we to get there 
We had attempted to correspond, and had failed. 
Our letters had been discovered, and seized by the 
proprietors of the asylum. Fortunately, we had 
taken the preeatition of writh na cipher” of 
Roland nvention, W h Ne had ta ht mu before 
our n lhough our létters were Mlegible 
our pet Was suspected as a matte® of Coutse, 
and a watch was kept of husband, night and 
day 


|} of them. On 


Foiled in our first 
ments secretly 
respor dence 


attempt at making drrange 
or our flight, we continued our cor 
n cipher) by means of advertise- 











ments in rhis second attempt 
wis cise Roland was refused 
permission to subscribe to the newspapers, and 
was forbidden to enter the reading-roOm of the 

lum. 

These yrannical prohibitions came too late. 
Our plans had already been communicated, we 
understood each other, and we had now only to 


bide our time. We had arranged that my brother 
and a friend of his, on whose retion we could 
thoroughly rely, should take it in turns to watch 


disc 


every evening for a given timé at an appointed 
meeting place, three miles distant from the asylum, 
The spot had been carefully chosen. It was on 


the bank of a lone ly stream, and close to the out- 
a thick wood. A waterproof knapsack, 
containing a change of clothes, a false beard and 
wig. and some biscuits and preserved meats, were 


skirts of 


hidden in a hollow tree. My brother and his friend 
always took their fishing-rods with them, and 
engaged in the innocent occupation of angling to 


any chance strangers who might pass within sight 
mn the proprietor of the 
asylum himself rode by my brother on the opposite 
side of the stream, and asked politely if he had lrad 
good sport! 

lor a fortnight these stanch allies of ours relieved 
each other regularly on their watch—and no signs 
of the fugitive appeared. On the fifteenth even- 
ing, just as the twilight was changing into night, 
and just as my brother (whose turn it was) had 
decided on leaving the place, Roland suddenly 
joined him on the bank of the stream. : 

Without wasting a moment in words, the two at 
once entered the wood, and took the knapsack 
from its place of sh lter in the hollow tree ; in ten 
minutes more, my liusband was dressed in a suit of 
workman's clothes, and was further disguised in 
the wig and beard. The two men set forth down 
the course of the stream, keeping in the shadow 
of the wood until the night had fallen and the 
darkness hid them. The night was cloudy; there 
was no moon. After walking two miles, or a little 
more, they altered their course, and made boldly 
for the high road to Manchester, entering on it ata 
point some thirty miles distant from the city. 

On their way trom the wood, Roland described 
the manner in which he had effected his escape. 

The story Was simple enough. He had assumed 
to be suffering from nervous illness, and had re- 
quested tO have his meals in his own room. For 
the first fottmght the two mén appointed to wait 
upon him in succession, Week by week, were both 
more than his match in strength. 


One occas 


The third man 


| employed, at the beginning of the third week, was 


physically a less formidable person than his pre- 
decessors. Seeing this, Roland decided when eveén- 
ing came, on committing another “ act of violence.” 
In plain words, he sprang upon the keeper wait- 





ing on him in his room and ed and bound 
the man. This done, he laid the unlucky keeper 
face to the wall) on his own bed, covered with 
his own cloak, so that any one entering the room 


might suppose that he was lying down to rest. 
He had previously taken the precaution to remove 
the sheets from the bed, and he had now only to 
tie them together to escape by the window of his 
room, situated on the upper floor of the house. The 
sun was setting, aud the inmates of the asylum 
were at tea. After narrowly missing discovery by 
one of the laborers employed in the grounds he 
had climbed the garden inclosure, and had dropped 
on the other side-—a free man! 


Arrived on the high road to Manchester, my 
husband and my brother parted. 
Roland, who was an excellent walker, set forth 


on his way to Manchester on foot. He had food in 
his knapsack, and he proposed to walk some 
twelve or filteen miles on the road to the city 
before he stopped at any town or village to rest. 
My brother, who was physically unable to accom- 
pany him, returned to the place in which I was 
then residing, to tell me the good news. 

By the first train the next morning I traveled to 
Manchester, and tookea lodging in the suburbs of 
the city known to my husband. A prim, smoky 
little square was situated in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, and we had arranged that whichever of 
us first arrived in Manchester should walk round 
that square, between twelve and one in the after- 
noon, and between six and seven in the evening. 
In the evening I kept my appointment. A dusty, 
footsore man, in shabby clothes, with a hideous 
beard, and knapsack on his back, met me at my 
first walk-round. He smiled as 1 looked at him. 
Ah! | knew that smile through all disguises! In 
spite of the Court of Chancery and the Lords 
Justices, | was in my husband’s arms once more! 

We lived quietly in our retreat for a month. 
During that time (as I heard by letters from my 
brother) nothing that money and cunning could do 
towards discovering Roland was leit untried by the 
proprietor of the asylum, and by the persons acting 
with him. But where is the cunning that can trace 
aman, who, escaping at night in disguise, has not 
trusted himself to a railway or a carriage, and who 
takes refuge im a great city in which he has no 
friends? Atthe end of our month in Manchester, 
we traveled northward, crossed the Channel to 
Ireland, and passed a pleasant fortnight in Dublin. 
Leaving this again, we made our way to Cork and 
Queenstown, and embarked from that little place 
among a crowd of steerage passengers in a steam- 
ship bound for America, 

My story is told. lam writing these lines from a 
farm in the West of the United States. Our neigh- 
bors may be homely enough, but the roughest of 
them is kinder to us than a mad-doctor or a Lord 
Justice. Roland is happy in those agricultural pur 
suits Which have always been favorite pursuits to 
him; and Lam happy with Roland. Our sole re- 
sources consist of my humble little fortune, in- 
herited from my dear mother. After deducting our 
raveling expenses, the sum total amounts to be- 
tween £700 and £800; and this, as we find, is amply 
suflicient to start us in the new life that we have 
chosen. We expect my father and my brother to 
pay us a visit next Summer; and I think it just 
possible that they may find our family cirele in- 
creased by the presence of a new member in long 
clothes. Are there no compensations here for 
exile from England and the loss of a fortune? We 
think there are. But then, my dear Miss Anstell, 
* Mary Brading’s husband is mad; and Mary Brad- 
ing herself is not much better.” 

If vou feel inclined to alter this opinion, and if 


| you remember our old days at school as tenderly 








| 


flight 


| its contrast the effects of a sunbeam 


| ful, andy et variable and versatile, forces 


| vel is, that a power which 


NEWSPAPER. 


as T remember them, write and fé? Your | 
letter will be forwarded it you send it to the in 
closed address at New York. 

In the meantime, the moral of our story seen 
be worth serious consideration. A certain Englis 


large fortune. At the tine 


man legally inherits a 

of his inheritance he has been living as a tree man 
for three years vithout once abusing his freedom, 
and with the express sanction of the med.cal saper 
intendent who las had ¢ Xperience and charge of 
him. His next of kin and heirs at law (who are 
left out of the fortune) look with covetous eyes at 


management 
and the ultimate Assisted by a 
doctor, whose honesty and capacity must be taken 
on trust, the-e interested persons, in the nineteenth 
céntury of progress, can lawfully imprison their | 
relative for life im a country which calis itself free, 
and which declares that its justice is equally ad- 
minstered to all alike. 


the moner, ene determine to get the 


p@ssession of it 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 
LAND AND Watrr’’ says that the shru l 
ply the nobles of Japan with tea are reported to be five 


hundred fears old 


8 which sup 


the tea grown on old plants being the 
est 





Science Gossip” gays that 8 
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fine 


are used as barometer The con 





udder. fn 


with al 
ladder 
ipproaching 


and is placed in a tall glass 
weather the frog always climbs the 
down when a storm 


and always 
come 
and Warehouse 


ir to all the 
ttention to the 


Railroad 


outa re 


The 
ent 


RAIL-CAR EQUIPMENTS 
Commission of Ill 
operating railroads in that State illing 
fact that the laws require every vad Corporat 
furnish each car used for the transportat 
ind-saw, one sledge 
said 
Instant 


nois has 
railr on to 
on of passen 
one woodman’s ax, 
hammer, and two leather 
kept in good repair, and 
convenient place in 
sion or otber accident 


gers with one hl 


buckets; 


ready for use, and in 


such car, easy of access 


The circular says 


some 


case of col! 


If vour company [ras not already complied with the 
pro ons of this law, we trast the subject will receive 
your immediate attention, so that ro eccasion may be 


had f 
therein prescribed,”’ 


FIGHTING FisHEs, ‘The Jardin d’Acclimatation,”’ says 
the Paris Libert just received from Shanghai a 
collection of Japanese and Chinese fishes, among which 
the fighting sort, which furnish great 
the Annamites. The following is their 
They select two combatants of 


“ has 





are some of 
imusement to 


mode of proceeding 


dark color, and put them into separate glass bottles which | 


they then place close together. The fish immediately 
begin to watch each other; their hues change ; they 
become black, the tail and fins become phosphorescent, 
and the eyes sparkle with peculiar lustre. They soon 


rush towards each other, but are stopped by the bottles 
When their rage is at its height they are liberated and 
placed in the same reservoir, and a furious 
takes place, until, one being defeated, he seeks safety in 
igain changing its tint to a whitish gray.”’ 


combat 


CHANCES FOR LIVING 4 medical writer of eminence 





has been collecting evidence as to the chances of life 
which children have upon being born, in different 
countries. Out of 10.000 children born it is found, 
from official statisties, that im Norway as many as 

rough'y speaking, three out of every four, 

20 vears of age In England only 6,627 so 
live, of 788 fewer than in Norway In the United 


1 a chance for life as in 

girls have not. But in France only 5,022, 
me out of two attain that a 
the statistics regarding old age 
for example, we learn that in 
three—reach 70; 
n the United States, 


s have nearly as 


States boy 
Englund, while 
or scarcely more than 

More surprising still, are 


goo 





Out of the same 10,000 
Norway 3,487—more than one out of 


in England, almost one out of four 


still men only, one ont of four—a trifle higher than in 
England; in France, 1,776, or about one out of 8 1-8; 
and in Ireland, 861, or one out of 11 1-2 If this table 
is to be depended upon, we thus learn that of all coun 
tries in the world Norway ollers the new-born child the 


while Ireland offers the worst. 
idmitted to be, so far as soil 
f the most favored re 
little better chance 


for a long lile 
universally 


best chance 
And France 
and climate 
gions of the earth, 
Ireland 

Tuk Errects OF A SUNBEAM If the curious things in 
science were communicated rather than the materialis 
tic, as presented by Professor Tyndall, and others, both 
profit and great pleasure would be the result Take in 
for example, and 
one sees the grand result of the most gentle and power 
As painted by 
an artist’s pen, we see that the slip of 
goid leaf, exposed as a target to the sun’s shafts, is not 
turned to the extent of a hair, though an infant’s faint- 
est breath would set it in tremulous motion, The ten 
derest of the human organs—the apple of the eye 
though pierced and butleted each day by thousands of 
sunbeams, suffers no pain during the process, but re 


ire concerned 
oflers 


one 0 


but 


most delicate 


joices in their sweetness, and blesses the useful light. 
Yet a few of those rays, insinuating themselves into a 
mass of iron, like the Britannia tubular bridge, will 


compel the closely knit particles to separate, and will 
move the whole enormous fabric with as much ease as a 
giant would a straw. The play of those beams upon our 


| sheets of water lifts up layer after layer into the atmo- 


sphere, and hoists whole rivers from their beds, only to 
drop them again in snows upon the hills, or in fattening 
shower upon the plants, Let but the air drink in a 
little more sunshine at one place than another, and it 
desolates a whole region in its lunatic wrath. The mar- 
is capable of assuming such 
a diversity of forms, and of producing such stupendous 
results, should come to us in so gentle, so peaceful, and 


| SO unpretentious a manner. 


Extinct Voicanoges.—The San Francisco 
following in an account of a recent 
meeting of the Academy of Science of that city: “ Dr 
Harkness spoke of discoveries made by himself in parts 
of Plumas and Lassen Ci ties little known hitherto. A 
tract of country containing about 8,000 square miles, he 
described not only as volcanic, but showing traces of recent 
volcanic action, and having within its limits 100 extinct 
volcanoes A large crater on the dividing line of the 
two counties had dammed up the lake, giving it a new 
outlet, and spreading its waters over an area of three 
square miles The voicani higher than Vesu 
vius Ashes and scoria are scattered all down its sides 
In different parts of the lake are stumps of trees, some 
of them forty-tive feet in height, and showing above the 


A HunpRED 
Chronicle gives the 








surface. Some of them, standing on the lava, are only 
partially burned through, indicating that the matter 
ejected from the volcano was not all in a melted stats 


In other places occur round cavities, which were sounded 
by Dr. Harkness and his party, and stumps found at the 
bottom Higher up, the trees, though untouched by the 
lava. were burned by the heat The growth of a por 
tion of the trees since the eruption shows about twenty 
five annular rings The lava from the volcano covers 
about 100 square miles. An old resident of Red Biuff, 








who was in the neighborhood in 1858, told the doctor 
that he saw a bright sheet of flame sing from the 
mountain, which continued during his entire stay 


Shaved Head, an old Indian of the Mill Creek tribe, says | about thirty congreg 
that in his youth the region was alive with volcanoes in 
active operation ”’ 


articles to be | 


wr a resort to the Courts to enforce the penalties | 


| have a talk with 
| say that he has had his hair cut very close to his head 


than | 












PEKSONAL GOSSIP. 
mposer, has been appointed a Member of 


in Senate 


ERD, the ce 
(ise Ma 
Lorp Lytron has been appointed British Ambassadog 
at Constantinople, sueceeding Sir Henry George Elhots 
Miss Harrikt Hosmer 
Emancipation,’ 


ie waking, at her own expense, 
a statue of for Vairmount Park, Phila 
at ph L 

Tue Archbishops of Paris, Bordeans and Besancor 
have forbidden the priests in their dioceses te write for 
the papers 


PRESIDENT Ropixnson, of Brown University, is said to 
be talked of in Rhode Island for the United States 
Senatorship 

Nitsson is to receive, in Russia, during December of 


this year and January of next year, 7,000 francs for each 
performance 

Governor Gaston will be the first occupant of the Chair 
of State in Massachusetts who had previously been Mayor 
of the Centre of the Universe 

Joun Baptiste Horirz is the oldest white inhabitant 
of St. I He was born in that city, of Spanish 
paremts, eighty four years ago 


ouis 


Mr. Layanp, brother of the British Ambassador at 
Madrid, has been appointed Governor of the Fiji Islands, 
recently acquired by Great Britain 


Tne French Minister to Italy, M. Noailles, has taken 
his residence in the Palazzo Farnese, at Rome, formerly 
belonging to the ex-King of Naples 

Captar Jawes B. Eanes, of St. Louis, has been invest 
gating the jetty system in Europe, and recommends is 
for the navigation of the Mississippi 

Ir 1s rumored that Horace White, late of the Chicago 
Tribune, will soon marry Miss McDougalh, of Joliet, 
Ill, and then take a trip to Europe. 


Rear-ApMinaL Krantz, the French Governor of Cochin 


in | China, has issued a decree suppressing gambling-houses 
| in that colony from the Ls of January next. 


Rev. Dr. Newman, ex-Chaplain of the United States 
Senate, spoke at a mecting, held recently in London, to 
oppose the opium traffic betweem India and China 


Ir is rumored that Joaquin Miller is abowt to return and 
Mrs. M. At least the London papers 


McCuLLoven promises eeriously to take Forrest's 





place. Playing Spartacus in Cincinnati, he received six 
calls before the curtain ip one night——two alter the arena 
ecene 


COMMANDER ALFRED MARKHAM, R.N., is to have chief? 
command of the English Government expedition, whieh 
is to start next May for the Arctic regions on a voyage 
of discovery. 

Pror. Footr, of the Agricultural College of lowa, is 
said to have the best collection of minerals in the West 
He took over $300 worth of premiums with them at the 
St. Louis Fair 

Mapame VAN DE WeyYER has generously ordered thas 
the pension granted to her by the Belgian Government, 
after her husband's death, shall be paid annually to the 
widow of some Belgian author. 


Lapy GrEORGINA FULLARTON, and others, have ad 
dressed a letter of sympathy to the Roman Catholi¢ 
ladies in Westphalia, who were punished for a demon 
stration hostile to the Prussian Government. 


His Masesty, the Shab, is reported to be very uneasy 
The miserable cause of this royal uncomfortableness is 
the presence in hs dominions of a Russian expedition 
of four members to observe the transit of Venus. 


A councit of war in New Caledonia recently went 
through the formality of sentencing Count Rochefort and 
his companions, Pascal Grousset and lain, to two years’ 
imprisonment each for escaping from that island. 


Proressor Ruskin has begun his lectures at Oxford, 
and caused some surprise in the first lecture by an at 
tack upon the ladies for coming in such pumbers and 
taking all the seats to the exclusion of the undergrad 
utes 

Baroness Rosey, the Rassian Abbess, who acquired 
the means of making a great display of liberality by 
perpetrating gigantic forgeries, has been sentenced at 
Moscow to three years’ banistiment and eleven years’ 
exile in Siberia. 

Rev. Dr. Miner, who resigned the pastorate of the 
Second Universalist Church in Boston some time since, 
to give his entire attention to the Presidency of Tuft 
College, hus returned to the church on a salary of $6,000 
and will resign the presidency of the college. 


Matt. Morgan has been elected a member of the 
American Society in Water Colors, an honor which 
is merited by its recipient. Mr. Morgan is very much 


‘‘a mere scene-painter,”’ as the Society has 
There is no stronger colorist ip 


more than 
very finely adjudged, 
that Socicty 

Joun Jacon Astor, the wealthy New Yorker, attends 
to his business in person, making and collecting loans 
of great amounts with the fewest of words. He is 
massive ip size, over six fect in height and hasred hair 
He walks with a stoop, and plants his feet with a stamp 
which shakes everything around but himself 


Tue female opium smoker mentioned in Dickens's 

Mystery of Edwin Drood,”’ and known as “ Lascar 
Sal,” died miserably a short time since in a court in 
Bluegate Ficlds, St n-the-Kast. She was at- 
tacked with scarlet fever, now prevalent in the neighbor. 
hood, and her vitality soon succumbed to the disease. 


George's 


Tux infant son of the Duke of Edinburgh received the 
name of Albert Alexander Alfred Ernest William. The 
the Emperor of Russia, 
the German 
the 
ani 


sponsors were Queen Victoria, 
who was represented by the Czarowitz : 
Emperor, represented by the Duke of Connaught ; 
Prince ot Wales, the Crown Princess of Germany 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 


Tue University of California has received a munifi 
cent gift from James D. Keene, of San_ Francisco, 
consisting of an extraordinary collection of minerals, 
and forming one of the most complete calnets of the 
kind, placing the University Museum in the front rank 
of tue museums of the country, and materially enhance 
eing the value of the College of Mining 


MADAME JENNY VAN ZaNnpT has a daughter fourteen 
years old whose voice is said to be something remarka- 
able. Mapleson, the London impresario, oflers to give 
her four instruction under the most eminent 
Italian masters, during which time she will receive four 
bundred pounds per year, on condition that a contract 
is signed by which he will have her services for six 
years from the time she is prepared for her debut in 
the opera 

Bisnor Cummiss, of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
purposes making Baltimore his home only for the Win 
ter. His stay in Baltimore is more on account of family 
considerations than in connection with any clerical 
movement, although it is his intention to organize a 
congregation in that city at an early day. Bishop Cum 
mins says there is in the United States and in Canada 
ations, or parishes, and about forty 
clergymen, in union with the Reformed Church move 
ment 


years 











maged on the waters 
» silver pillars, such as visions show 


Of palaces where fabled Caliphs dwelt 


steals down the moonlit track 





His name, his story * 
But short to sum 
Death’s mocking gl! 
A secret of the sea 


Vain it were to guess 
a waif, a mystery 


ss upon life's loveliness ; 


FATAL FORTUNE. 
WILKIE C 


YLLINS. 


CHAPTER I. 


NE fine morning, more than three months 
since, you were riding with your brother, 
Miss Anstell, in Hyde Park. It was a hot 


day, and you had allowed your horses to fall 
into a walking pace. As you passed the railing on 
the right-hand side, near the eastern extremity of 
the lake in the park, neither you nor your brother 
noticed a solitary woman, loitering on the footpath 
to look at the riders as they went by. 
The solitary woman was my nurse, 
nell. And these were the words 
changed between you and your 
slowly passed her 
Your brother said, “Is it really true that M: ry 
Br i and her alead have gone to America? 
You “ened as if the question amused you 
and answered, ‘‘ Quite true !”’ 


Nancy Con- 
she heard eX- 
brother, as you 


’ 
' 


‘How long will they be away ?’’ your brother 
next asked. 
‘As long as they live,’ you answered, with an- 


other laugh. 

By this time you had passed beyond Nancy Con- 
nell’s hearing. She owns to having followed your 
horses a few steps to hear what was said next. 
She looked particularly at your brother. He took 
your reply seriously ; he seemed to be quite aston- 
ished by it. 


“ Leave Fngland, and settle in America!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘* Why should they do that?” 
‘Who can tell why?’ you answered. ‘Mary 


Brading’s husband is mad 

self is not much better.” 
You touched your horse with the whip, and, ina 

moment more you and your brother were out of 


and Mary Brading her- 


my nurse’s hearing. She wrote and told me, what 
I here tell you, by a recent mail. I have been 


thinking of those last words of yours in my leisure 
hours, more seriously than you would suppose. 
The end of it is that | take up my pen on behalf of 
my husband and myself, to tell you the story of our 
marriage, and the reason for our emigration to the 
United States of America. 

It matters little or nothing to him or to me whether 
our friends in England think us both mad or not. 
Their opinions, hostile or favorable, are of nosort o 
importance tous. But you are an exception to the 


rule. In bygone days at school we were fast and 
firm friends; and--what weighs with me even more 
than this—you were heartily loved and admired by 
my dear mother. She spoke of you tenderly on 
her deathbed. Events have separated us of late 
years. But | cannot forget the old times; and | 


cannot feel indifferent to your opinion of me and of 
my husband—though an ocean does separate us, 
and though we are never likely to look on one an- 
other again. Itis very foolish of me, | dare say, to 
take seriously to heart what you said in one of your 
thoughtless moments. I can only plead in excuse 
that | have gone through a great deal of suffering, 
and tcat I was always (as you mav remember) a 
person of sensitive temperament, easily excited and 
easily depressed. 

Enough of this! Do me the last favor I shall ever 
ask of you. Read what follows, and judge tor 
yourself whether my husband and I are 
mad as you were disposed to think us, when Nancy 


quite sO 
Par aa 
CHAPTER II. 


I went to East- 
with my father 


I is now more than a week since 

bourne, on the coast of Sussex, 
and my brother James. 

My brother had then, as we hoped, recovered 
from the eflects of a fallin the hunting-field. He com- 
plained, however, at times of pain in his head; and 
the doctors advised us to try the sea-air. We re- 
moved to Eastbourne without a suspicion of the 
serious nature of the injury that he had received. 
For a few days all went well. We liked the place; 
the air agreed with us; and we determined to pro- 
long our residence for some weeks to come. 

Our sixth day at the seaside—a memorable day 
to me, for reasons which you have still to hear 
my brother complained again of the old pain in his 
head. lle and | went out together to try what ex- 
ercise would do towards relieving him. 
through the town to the fort at one end of it, and 
then followed a footpath running by the side of the 
sea, over a dreary waste of shingle bounded at its 
inland extremity by the road to Hastings, and by 
the marshy country beyond. 

We had left the fort at some little distance be- 
hind us; I was walking in front: and James was 
following me. He was talking quietly, as usual, 
when he suddenly stopped in the middle of a sen- 
tence. I turned round in surprise, and discovered 
my brother prostrate onthe path, in convulsions ter- 
rible to see. 

It was the first epileptic fit I had ever witnessed. 
My presence of mind entirely deserted me. I could 
only wring my hands in horror and scream for 
help. No one appeared, either from the direction 
of the fort or of the high road. 1! was too far of, | 
suppose, to make myself heard. Looking ahead of 
me, on the path, | discovered, to my infinite relief, 
the figure of a man running towards me. As he 
came nearer, I saw that he was, unmistakably, a 
gentleman — young, and eager to be of service 
bed me. 

* Pray compose yours self,’ he said, after a look 
at my brother. ‘It is very dreadful to sce; but 
it is not dangerous. We must wait until the’ con- 
vulsions are over, and then I can help you.’ 


SLIE'S 


_FRANK LES 





He seemed to know so much it it, that 
thought he might be a 
question to him plainly. 
He colored, and looked a little confused 
‘lam not a doctor,” he said I happer 
} 


lave seen persons afflicted w th epile \ ind | 
have heard medical men say that it 1s useless to 
terfere until the fit is over See, he added ** vow 
brother is quieter already. He will soon fee a 
sense of relief which will more than compensate 
him for all he has suffered I will help him to get 
to the fort—-and once there, we can send for a car 
| riage to take him home.” 
In tive minutes more we 


| fort—the 


‘supporting my brother as atten 
y as if he had been an old friend 


strang 
tively and tend 











medical man. I put the 


ILLUS 


| 


When the carr we had been obtained, he insisted 
on accompanving us to our own door, on the ince 
that his service might still be of some use. He lett 
us, asking permission to call and inquire after 
James's health the next day. A more modest, get 
tle and unassuming person I never met with. Hi 
not only excited my warmest gratitude ; he inte 
ested me at my first meeting with him 

[ lay some stress on tl impression that this 
ve ung nan prod at ed on me wi y, you will soon 
find out 

rhe next day the stranger paid the promised 
visit of inquiry. His card, which he sent up-stairs. 
informed us that his name was Roland ¢ peonened 


My tather—who is not easily pleased—took a liking 
} to him at once. His visit was prolonged, at « 
request. He said just enough about himself to 


| and I- 


Conn ll heard you talking to your brotherin Hyde | 
k. 


We walked | | 


| 
| 


satisly us that we were recelvi 


at least of equal rank with ourselves. Born im 
England, of a Scotch familv, he had lost both his 
parents. Not long since, he had inherited a for 
tune from one of his uncles. It struck us asa little 
strange that he spoke of his fortune with a marked 


change to melancholy in his veice and manner. 
The subject was, for some inconceivab’e reason 
evidently distasteful to him. Rich as he was, he 
acknowledged that he led a simple and solitary 
life. He had little taste for society, and no sympa- 
thies in common with the average young 
his age. But he had 
and occupations; and past sorrow and suflering 
had taught him not to expect too much from life 
All this was said modestly, with a winning charm 
of look and voice which indescribably attracted 
me. His personal appearance aided the favorable 
impression which his manner and conversation 
produced. He was of the middie height, lightly 
and firmly built; his complexion pale; his 
and feet small and finely shaped; his brown 
curling naturally ; his eyes large and dark, 
occasivnal indecision in their expression, which 
was tar from being an objection to them—to my 
taste it seemed to harmonize with an occasional 


hair 


indecision in his talk— proceeding, as I wasinclined | 
a, S | has taken a house for some of his wealthier patients 


to think, from some passing confusion in his 
thoughts, which it always cost him a little effort to 
discipline and overcome. Does it surprise you to 
tind how closely I observed a man who was only a 
chance acquaintance, at my first interview with 
him? Or do your suspicions enlighten you, and do 
you say to yourself, she has fallen in love with Mr. 
Roland Cameron at first sight? I may plead in my 
own defense that I was not quite romantic enough 
to go thatlength. But I own | waited for his next 
visit with an impatience which was new to me in 
my experience of my sober self. And, worse still, 
when the day came, | changed my dress three 
times, before my newly developed vanity was sat 
isfied with the picture which the looking-glass pre- 
sented to me of myself! 

In a fortnight more my 
began to look on the 


father and brother 
companionship of our new 
friend as one of the settled institutions of their 
lives. In a fortnight more Mr. Roland Cameron 
though we neither of us ventured to ac- 
knowledge it— were as devotedly in love with each 
other as two young people could well be. Ah, 
what a delightful time it was, and how cruelly soon 
our happiness came to an end! 

During the bref interval which I have described, 
I observed certain peculiarities in Roland Came- 
ron’s conduct which perplexed and troubled me, 
when my mind was busy with him in my lonely mo 
metts. 

For instance, he was subject to the strangest 
lapses into silence when he and | were talking to- 
geiher. 
absent look, 

far from the conversation and far from me. He 
was perfectly unaware of his own infirmity; he fell 
into it unconsciously, and came out of it unconsci- 
ously. If TL noticed that he had not been attending 
to me, or if L asked why he had been silent, he was 
completely at a loss to comprehend what I meant. 
It puzzled and distressed him, What he was think- 
ing of iu these pauses of silence it was impossible 
to guess. His face, at other times singularly mo- 
bile and expressive, became almost a perfect blank. 
Had he suflered some terrible shock at some past 
period of his life, and had his mind never quite 
recovered it? Llonged to ask him the question, and 
yet | shrank from doing it. I was so sadly afraid 
of distressing him; or, to put it in plainer words, 
I was so truly and tenderly fond of him. 

Then, again, though he was ordinarily, I sincerely 
believe, the most gentle and most lovable of men, 
there were occasions when he would surprise me 
by violent outbreaks of temper, excited by the 
merest trifles. A dog barking suddenly at his heels, 
or a boy throwing stones in the road, or an impor- 
tunate shopkeeper trying to make him purchase 
something that he did not want, would throw him 
into a frenzy of rage which was, without exaggera- 
tion, really frighttul to see. He always apologized 
for these outbreaks, in terms which showed that he 
was sincerely ashamed of his own violence. But 
be could never succeed in controlling himself. The 
lapses into passion, like the lapses into silence, 
took him into their own possession, and did with 
| him, for the time being, just as they pleased. 

One more example of Roland’s peculiarities, and 
I have done. The strangeness of his conduct, in 
this case, was noticed by my father and my brother, 
as well as by me. 

When Koland was with us in the evening, 
whether he came to dinner or to tea, he invariably 
left us at nine o'clock. Try as we might to per- 
suade him to stay longer, he always politely but 
positively refused. Even I had no influence over 
him in this matter. When I pressed him to remain 

though it cost him an effort—he still retired ex- 
actly as the clock struck nme. He gave no reason 
for this strange proceeding: he only said that it 
was a habit of his, and begged us to indulge him in 
it, without asking for an explanation. My father 
and my brother (being men) succeeded in cortrol- 
ling their curiosity. For my part (being a woman 
every day that passed only made me more and 
more eager to penetrate the mystery. | privately 
resolved to clioose my time, when Roland was ii a 
particularly accessible humor, and then to appeal 
to him for the explanation, which he had hitherto 
refused, as a special favor to myself. 

In two days more | found my opportunity. 

Some friends of ours who had joiued us at East- 
bourne, proposed a picnic party to the famous 
neighboring cliff called Beachey Head. We ac- 
cepted the invitation. The day was lovely, and the 


men of | 
his own harmless pleasures | 
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gypsy cinner was, as nsual, infinitely preferabl 


once in a way) to a formal dinner in-doors. ‘lo 


wards evening our little party separated in twos 
and thre to explore the neighborhood. Roland 
ind | p 4 ves together, as @ matter of 

re We were Py ind we were alone 
Was it the: torthe wi gy time to ask the fatal 
question Iam not able to decide; | only know 
thatla 1 it 

CHAPTE! 


| ee \|" CAMERON,” 1 said, “will you make 
illowances for a weak woman’—and will 


were on our way to the | 


you tell me something that I am dying to know 

He walked straight into the trap—with that en- 
tire absence of ready wit or small suspicion (I leave 
vou to choose the right phrase) which is so much 


ike men, and so little like women. 
‘Of course I will,’ he answered. 
rhen tell me,” TL asked, ** why you always in 


sist on leaving us at nine o'clock 


He started, and 
reproachtuly 


looked at me, so 
that I would have 


sadly, so 
given everything 


I possessed to recall the rash words that had just 
passed my lips. 

If L consent to tell you,” he replied—after a mo- 
mentary struggle with himself—* will you let me 


put a question to you first? and wiil you promise 


to answer it 
I gave him my promise 


, and waited eagerly for 


| what was coming next. 


hands | 


with an | 


At these times his eyes assumed a weary, | 
and his mind seemed to wander away | 





Miss Brading,”’ he 
vou think lam mad?” 
It was iy ossible to 
those word 
ulmnost 


No such thought ever entered my head,’ 


said, ‘* tell me honestly—do 
laugh at 


seriously 


him; he spoke 


strange sternly, | might 


I an- 


swered 

He looked at me very earnestly 

* You say that on your word of honor?’ 

‘On my word of honor.’ 

I answered with perfect sincerity; and I evi- 
dently satisfied him that I had spoken the truth. 
He took my hand and raised it gratefully to his 
lips. 


‘Thank you,” he said simply. You encourage 


for ] 


} under the care of 


} smailest 
}) enjoy my 


| kindness of 


| 


} vealed to me, in its 


me to tell you a very sad story. 

‘Your own story?” | asked 

‘My own story. Let me begin by telling you 
why | persist in leaving your house, always at the 
same early hour. Whenever I go out, | am bound 
by a promise to the person with whom I am living 
at Eastbourne to return at a quarter past nine 
o'¢ cloc kK. 

‘The person with whom you are living!’ Ire 

peated You are living at a boarding-house, are | 


you not?” 
**l am living, Miss Brading 
doctor, who keeps an 


under the care of a 
asylum forthe insane. He 


at the seaside, and allows ine my liberty in the day- 
lime, on the condition that I faithfully perform my 
promise at night. It is a quarter of an hour’s walk 
from your house to the coctor’s; and it is a rule 
that the patients retire at half-past nine o'clock.” 


Here was the mystery that had so sorely per- 
plexed me, revealed at last! The disclosure liter- 
ally struck me speechless. Unconsciously and in- 


slinctively I drew back from him afew steps. He 
fixed his sad eves on me with a touching look of 
entreaty. 

‘Don’t shrink away from me,” 
don’t think I am mad!" 

I was too coniused and distressed to know what 
to say; and, at the same time, | was too tond of 
him not*to answer that appeal. I took his hand 
and pressed it in silence. He turned his head aside 
fora moment. I thought Isaw a tear on his cheek. 
| felt his hand close trembling on mine. He mas 
tered himself with surprising resolution; he 
with perfect composure when he 
again. 

‘Do you care to know my story?” he 
‘after what I have just told you?” 

‘lam eager to hear it,’’ Lanswered. ‘‘ You don’t 
know how Lteel for you. lam too distressed to be 
able to express myself in words.’ 

‘You are the Kindest and dearest of women 
he said, with the utinost fervor, and at the same 
time with the utmost respect. 

We sat down together in a grassy hollow of the 
cift, with our faces towards the grand, gray sea. 
The daylight was beginning to fade, as | heard the 
story which made me Roland Cameron's wile. 


‘You 


he said. 


spoke 


looked at me 


asked, 


CHAPTER IV, 
did \ Y mother died when I was aninfant in arms,” 
4 he began. ‘‘ My father, from my earliest to 
my latest recollections, was always hard towards 


| been last 


| heart, 


| trust myself to speak, 


me. I have been told that! was an odd child, with | 


strange ways of my own. 
thing that was strongly 
the ordinary way in the 
those about lim. He himself lived, as the phrase 
s, by line and rule, and he determined to make his 
son follow his example. I was subjected to severe 
discipline at school, and I was carefully watched 
at college. Looking back on my early life, | can 
see no traces of happiness. IT can find no tokens 
of sympathy. Sad submission to a hard destiny, 
weary waylaring over unfriendly roads, such is the 
story of my life from ten years old to twenty. 

*L passed one Autumn vacation at the Cumber- 
land lakes, and there I met by accident a young 
French lady. ‘The result of that meeting decided 
my whole after life. 

* She filled the position of nursery governess in 
the house of a wealthy Englishman. 1 
quent opportunities of seeing her. 
nocent pleasure in each other's society. Her little 
experience of liie was strangely like mine; there 
was a perfect sympathy of thought and feeling be 
tween us. We loved, or thought we loved. 
not twenty-one, and she was not eighteen, when | 
asked her to be my wife. 

**T can understand my folly now, and can laugh 
at it or lament over it as the humor moves me. 
And yet! can’t help pitying myself, when I look 
back at myself at that time—I was so young, so 
hungry for a little sympathy, so weary of an empty, 
fricnadless life. Well, everything is Comparative in 
this world. I was soon to regret, bitterly regret, 
that friendless life, wretched as it was. 

“The poor girl's employer discovered our at 
tachment, through his wile. He at once communi- 
cated with my father. 

My father had but one word to say he insisted 
on my going abroad, and leaving it to him to re- 
lease me from my absurd a In my ab 
sence. I answered lim that I should be of age in 
a few months, and that I was determined to marry 
the girl. He gave me three days to reconsider that 
resolution. ' held to my resolution. In a week 
afterwards I was declared insane by 
men, and | was placed by my 
asylum. 

* Was it an act of insanity for the son of a gentle 
man, with great expectations before him, to pro- 
pose marriage to a nursery governess? I declare, 
as heaven is my witness, | know of no other act of 
mine which could justify my father, and justify the 
doctors. in placing me under restraint 


My father detested any- 
marked, anything out ot 


futher in a lunatic 


characters and habits of | 


| 


had fre- | 
We took an in- | 


| 


I was | 
| spoke, hardly knowing what I was saying; 


| 


| frien] 


two medical | 





‘IT was three years in that asylum. 
reported that the 
Was remo 


It was off 
air did notagree with me, | 
two years more, to another 
i remote part of England. For the tive 
best vears of my life | have been herded with mad 


Ihy 
cially 
ved, fo 


sviutiy, in 


ind my reason has survived it. The impres 
sion I produce on you, on your father, on 
brother, on all our triends at this picnic, is that | 
inias reasonable as the rest of mv tellow-creat ; 
Am | rushing to a hasty conclusion when I assert 
| elf to be now, and always to have been, a sane 
man ' 
At the end of my five years of arbitrary i 


prisonment ina free country, happily for me—I! am 








ashamed to say it, but I must speak the trutl 

happily for me, my mercil father died. His 
trustees, to whom | was consigned, felt some pity 
forme. They could not take the responsibility of 
granting me my freedom. Put they placed me 


who received me into 
who allowed me free 


a surgeon, 
his private residence, and 
exercise in the open a 
‘A year’s trial of this mode of life satisfied the 

surgeon, and satistied eve ry one ¢ Ilse who took the 
nterest in me, that I was perfectly fit to 
liberty. I was freed from all restraint 
permitted to reside with a near relative of 
that very country which had beer 
the scene of my fatal meeting with the French gir! 
six years before. 


and was 


mine, in lake 


CHAPTER Y. 


LIVED happily in the house of my relative, 


oy 


satisfied with the ordinary pursuits of a 
country gentleman. Time had long since cured 
me of my boyish infatuation for the nursery gover 
ness. | could revisit with perfect composure the 


paths along 
which we had sailed tog 
that she was married in 
wish her all possible 


Which we had walked, the lake on 
ether. Hearing by chance 
her own country, | could 
happiness, With the sober 
a disinterested tmend. What a strange 
thread of irony runs through the texture ‘of the 
simplest human life! The carly love for which I 
had sacrificed and uch was now re 
as a boy’s passing 


suffered so n 
true colors 
fancy ; nothing more. 

‘Three years of peace ful freedom passed ; free 
dom whik h, on the coutradicted testimony of re 
spectable witnesses, | never abused. Well, that 
long and happy interval, like all intervals, came to 
its end—and then the great misfortune of my 
came upon me. One of my uncles died, and left 
me inheritor of his whole fortune. I alone, to the 

usion of the other heirs, now received not only 
income derived from the estates, but 
ready money as well. The vile calumny 
Which had asserted me to be mad was now revived 
by the wretches who were interested in stepping 
between me and my inheritance. A ar ago | 
was sent back again to the asylum in which I had 
imprisoned, The pret > fur confining 
me was found in an “act of vila e,’’ as it was 
called, which [had committed in a momentary out- 
break of anger, and which it was acknowledged 
led to no serious results. Having got me into the 
asylum, the conspirators proceeded to complete 
their work, A Comnussion in Lunacy was entered 
against me. It was held by one commissioner 
without a jury and without a lawyer to assert my 
interests. By one man’s decision | was declared to 
be of unsound mind. ‘The custody of my person 
as well as the management of my estates, was con 
tided to men chosen from among the conspirators 
who kad declared me to be mad, and lam her 
through the favor of the proprietor of the asylum, 
who has given me my holiday at the seaside, and 
j; Who humanely trusts me with my liberty, as you 
see. At barely thirty years old, lam refused the 
free use of my money, and the free management of 
my affairs, At barely thirty years old, lam offi 
cially declared to be ua lunatic for life ’ 


LT0,000 in 


CHAPTER VI, 


head sank on his breast; his 


i paused; his 


story was told. 


| have repeated his words as near as I can 
remember them; but IT can give no idea of the 
modest and touching resignation with which he 


spoke. To say that I pitied him with my whol 

heart is to say nothing. | loved him with my whole 

and | may acknowledge it now. : 

‘On, Mr. ameron, I said, as soon as I could 

can nothing be done to help 

you? is there no hope ?”’ 
‘There is always hope,” 


he answered, without 


raising his head. ‘1 have to thank you, Miss 
Brading, for teaching me that.’ 
“Tam glad to hear it,’ | said. ‘* How have I 


taught you to hope?” 

‘You have brightened my dreary life. When | 
am with you all my bitter remembrances leave me. 
Iam happy man again, and a happy man can 
always hope. 1 dream now of finding what I have 
never yet had—a dear and devoted triend who wi 
rouse the energy that has sunk in me under thr 
martyrdom that | have endured. Why do I submit 
to the loss of my rights and my liberty without an 
effort to recover them? I was alone in the world 
until | met with you. Lad no kind hand to raise 
me; no kind voice to encourage me. Shall | 
ever find the hand? Shalld ever hear the voice? 
When I am with you the hope that you have 

taught me answers, ‘Yes.’ When lam by myself 
th e old despair immediately comes back, and says, 
‘No.’ 

He lifted his head for the first t'me. 
understood what his words meant, his look would 
have enlightened me. ‘The tears came into my 
eyes; my heart heaved and fluttered wildly; my 


If I had not 


| hands mechanically tore up and scattered the grass 


around me. The silence became unendurable. I 
tearing 
faster and fuster at the poor harmless grass, as it 
my whole business in life was to pullup the greatest 
quantity in the shortest possible space of tine. 
‘We have only known each other a little while, 

I said, ‘and a woman is but a weak ally in such a 
terrible position as yours. But, 


may be, count on me now 


useless as 
and always as your 


lie moved close to me 
and taking my land, he 
mi eur: 
May I 
and dearest 


before I could say more, 
murmured entreatingly in 


as the nearest 
Will you torgive me 


count on you, one day, 
friend of all? 





Mary, it T own that | love you, as you have 
taught me to love. as you have taught me 
to hope. It is in your power to lighten ms 
hard lot. You can recompense me for all that | 


have suffered: you can rouse me to struggle for ms 
frecdom and my rights. Be the good angel of m) 
life. Forgive me, love me, rescue me—be my 


wife !"’ 
Idon't know how it happened. I found myself 
| in h’s arms-—and [ answered him in a kiss. Taking 


all the circumstances into consideration, I dare say 


| | was guilty (in accepting him) of the rashest act 


that ever a woman committed. 


Very good, I didn’ t 
care then--I don’t care now. 


I was then, and I 


am now, the happiest woman living. 
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CHAPTER Vil. 
[. was necessary that either he or I should tell 
| my father of what had passed between us. On 
flection I thought it best that I should make the 
sure. rhe day after tl | l repeated to 
father Roland's melancholy narrative, as a 
essary preface to the announcement that I had 
sed td be Roland's wil 

iv father saw the ob ol t tot mar 
ime He warned me of tl uprudence w hl 
nt mplated in the stro est te i Our prospect 
f happiness, if we were mar l, would depend 
entirely on our capacity to supersede the proceed 
rs of the Lunacy Comu sion s oe i this 
duous undertaking was, to say the least of it 
ncertain rhe commonest prudence point to 
propriety of delaying the marriage ntil the 

ibtiul experiment had been put to the pr 
rhe reasoning was unanswerable. It was, never 

ess rompl tely thrown away upon me. 
When did a woman in love ever listen to reason? 
believe there is no instance of it on recoid. My 
sther’s wise words of caution had no chance 
igainst Roland's fervent entreaties. The days of 


his residence at Eastbourne were drawing to a 
lt Llet him return to the asylum an 

ed man, months, years, perhaps, might p 

i umon could take place. 


se inmar- 
} fore 
Could | expect him, 


! iss be 


ld | expect any man, to endure that cruel 
separation, that unrelieved suspense? His mind 
had been sorely tried already; his mind might give 
wav under it. These were the arguments that 
carried weight with them in my judgment. I was 

f ave, and free to act as | pleased. You are wel- 

e, i! you like, to consider me the most foolish 


nd the most obstinate of women. In sixteen days 

mvthe date of the picnic Roland and | were pri- 
vately married at Eastbourne. 

My father-—-more grieved than angry, poor man 
declined to be present at the ceremony, in justice 
to himself. My brother gave me away at the 
iltar. 

Roland and Ispent the afternoon of the wedding- 
day and the early part of the evening together. At 
nine he returned to the doctor's : 
exactly as usual; having previously explained to 
me that he was in the power of the Court of 
Chancery, and that until we succeeded in setting 
iside the proceedings of the Lunacy Commission, 
there was a serious necessity for keeping the mar- 
riage strictly secret. My husband and I kissed, and 
said good-by till to-morrow, as the clock struck 
hour. I little thought, when I looked after 
m from the street door, that months on months 
were to pass before I saw Roland again. 

\ hurried note from my husband reached me the 
next morning. Our marriage had been discovered 
we never could tell by whom), and we had been 
betrayed to the doctor. Roland was then on his 
way bavk to the asylum. He had been warned 
that foree would be used if he resisted. Knowing 
that resistance would be interpreted, in his case, 


o clock hous 





the 





ds a new outbreak of madness, he had wisely sub- 
riltted. I ave made the sacrifice,” the letter 
dneluded; ‘it is now tor you to lielp me. Atiack 


the Commission in Lunacy, and be quick about it.”’ 
We lost no time in preparing for the attack. 
On the day when I received the news of our mis- 


fortune, we left Eastbourne for London, and at 
once took measures to obtain the best legal 
advice. 


My dear father—-though ! was far from deserving 
his kindness—entered into the matter heart and 
suul, In due course of time we presented a peti 
tion to the Lord Chancellor, praying that the d 
sion of the Lunacy Commission might be set aside. 

We supported our petition by quoting the 
evidence of Roland's friends and neighbors, during 
his three years’ residence in the lake country as 


eel 





a free man. ‘These worthy people (being sum- 
moned before the Lunacy Commission) had one 
and all agreed that he was, as to their judgment 
and experience, perfectly quiet, harmless. and 
sane. Many of them had gone out shooting with 
him. Others had often accompained him in sail 
ing excursions on the lake. Do people trust a 
madman with a gun, and with the manage nent of 
aboat’? As to the act of violen which the 
heirs at law and the next of kin had made th: 
means of imprisoning Rola’ d in the madhouse, it 
amounted to this: He had lost his temjer, and 


had Knocked a man down who had offended hin. 
Very wrong, but if that is a proof of madness, 
what thousands of lunatics are still at large 
Another instance produced to prove his insanity 
was still more absurd. It was solemnly declared 
that he had put an image of the Virgin Mary in 
his boat when he went out on his sailing excur- 
sions! I have seen the image; it was a very 
beautiful work of art. Was Roland mad, to admire 
it and take it with him? His religious convictions 
leaned towards Catholicism. Ifhe betrayed insanity 
in adorning lus boat with an image of the Virgin 
Mary, what is the mental condition of most of the 
ladies in Christendom, who wear the cross as an 
ornament around their ne We advanced 
these arguments in our petition after quoting the 
evidence of the witnesses. And, more than this, 
we even went the length of admitting, as an act of 
respect to the court, that my poor husband might 
be eccentric in some of his opinions and habits. 
But we put it to the authorities whether better 
results might not be expected from placing him 
under the care of a wife who loved him, and whom 
he loved, than from shutting him up in an asylum 
among incurable madmen as his companions for 
life. 

Such was our petition, so far as I am able to 
describe it. 

The decision rested 
They decided against us. 

lurning a deaf ear to our witnesses and our argu- 
ments, these merciless lawyers declared that the 
doctor's individual assertion of my husband's in- 
sauirity enough for them. They considered 
Roland’s comtort to be sufficiently provided for in 
the asylum, with an aliowance of £700 a year, and 
to the asylum they consigned him for the rest of 
his days. 

so far as I was concerned, the resuit of this in- 
famous judgment was to deprive me of the posi- 
tion of t.oland’s wife; no lunatic being capable of 
contracting marriage in law. So far my hus 
band was concerned, the result may be best stated 
in the language of a popular newspaper, which 
published an article on the case. ** It is impossible,” 
said the article wish | could personally thank 
the man who wrote it—-**‘ for the Court of Chancery 
to take a man who has a large fortane, and is in 
the prime of life, but is a little touched in the head, 
and make a monk of him, and then report to itseif 
that the comfort and happiness of the lunatic have 
been effectually provided tor at the expenditure of 
L700 wv year.” 

Loland was determined, however, that they 
should not make a monk of him, and you may rely 
upon it, SO Was 

Kut one alternative was left to us, The authority 


ks 


with the Lords Justices. 





Was 


as 


of the Court ofChancery (within its jurisdiction) 1s 
the most despotie author.ty on the face of the 
earth. Our one hope was in taking to flight. The 


price of our liberty, a3 citizens of kngland, was 
exile from our native country, and the entire aban- 
donment of Roland’s fortune. We accepted those 
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Lhard conditions Hospitable America offered us a 
1 refuge, beyond the re¢ h of mad-doctors and Lords 
Justices. To hospitable Ame 1 our hearts turned 
as to our second couutry The serious question 
was, how were we to get there 
We had attempted to corre id, and had failed. 
Our letters had been discovered, and seized by the 
proprietors of th isyiun I tunately, we had 
taken t precaut i writ t cipher” of 
Roland nvention, W h te had taught me before 
our marria II h our létters were Megible 
our purpose Was 5] ted as a mattet of Coutse, 
and a watch was kept on my husband, 1 t and 
day 
Foiled in our first attempt at making drrange- 


ments secretly for on 





flight, we continued our cor 
respondence (still in cipher) by means of advertise- 
ments in the new ipers, This second attempt 
was d vered in its ti Roland was refused 
permission to subscribe to the newspapers, and 
was forbidden to enter the reading-room of the 
asylum 
rhese tyrannical prohibitions came too late. 
Our plans had already been communicated, we 
understood each other, and we had now only to 
bide our time. We had arranged that my brothet 
and a friend of his, on whose discretion we could 
thoroughly rely, should take it in turns to watch 
every evening for @ given time at an appointed 
meeting place, three miles distant from the asylum. 
The spot had been carefully chosen, It was on 
the bank of a lonely stream, and close to the out- 
skirts of a thick wood, A waterproof knapsack, 


a false beard and 
were 


containing a change of clothes, 


wig, and some biscuits and preserved meats, 


hidden in a hollow tree. My brother and his friend 
always took their fishing-rods with them, and 
engaged in the innocent occupation of angling to 






any chance sti ers who might pass within sight 
of them. On one oceasion the proprietor of the 
asylum himself rode by my brother ou the opposite 
side of the stream, and asked politely if he had rad 
good sport! 

lor a fortnight these stanch allies of ours relieved 
each other regularly on their watch—and no signs 
of the fugitive appeared. On the fifteenth even- 






ing, just as the twilight was changing into night, 
and just as my brother (whose turn it was) had 
decided on leaving the place, Roland suddenly 


joined him on the bank of the stream. 

Without wasting a moment in words, the two at 
once entered the wood, and took the knapsack 
from its place of shelter in the hollow tree ; in ten 
minutes more, my husband was dressed in a suit of 
workman's clothes, and was further disguised in 
the wig and beard. The two men set forth down 
the course of the stream, keeping in the shadow 


of the wood until the night had fallen and the 
darkness hid them. The night was cloudy ; there 
was no moon. After walking two miles, or a little 
more, they altered their course, and made boldly 


for the high road to Manchester, entering on it ata 
point some thirty miles distant from the city. 
| On their way from the wood, Roland described 
the manner in which he had effected h's escape. 
The story Was simple enough. He had assumed 
to be suffering from nervous illness, and had re- 
quested tO have his medls in his on room. For 
the first fottnight the two mén appointed to wait 
upon him in succession, Week by week, were both 
more than his match in strength. The third man 
employed, at the beginning of the third week, was 
physically a less formidable person than his pre- 
Roland decided When evén- 
ing came, on committing another “ act of violence.” 
In plain words, he sprang upon the keeper wait- 


decessors. Seeing this, 





ing on him in his room and gagged and bound 
the man. This done, he laid the unlucky keeper 
(face to the wall) on his own bed, covered with 


his own cloak, so that any one entering the room 
might suppose that he was lying down to rest. 
He had previously taken the precaution to remove 
the sheets from the bed, and he had now only to 
tie them together to escape by the window of his 
room, situated on the upper floor of the house. The 


sun was setting, and the inmates of the asylum 
were at tea. After narrowly missing discovery by 
one of the laborers employed in the grounds he 


had climbed the garden inclosure, and had dropped 
on the other side—a free man! 

\rrived on the high road to Manchester, my 
husband and my brother parted. 

Roland, who was an excellent walker, set forth 
on his way to Manchester on foot. He had food in 
his knapsack, and he proposed to walk some 
twelve or filteen miles on the road to the city 
betore he stopped at any town or village to rest. 
My brother, who was physically unable to accom- 
pany him, returned to the place in which I was 
then residing, to tell me the good news. 

By the first train the next morning | traveled to 
Manchester, and took~a lodging in the suburbs of 
the city known to my husband. A prim, smoky 
little square was situated in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, and we had arranged that whichever of 
us first arrived in Manchester should walk round 
that square, between twelve and one in the after- 
noon, and between six and seven in the evening. 
In the evening I kept my appointment. A dusty, 
footsore man, in shabby clothes, with a hideous 
beard, and knapsack on his back, met me at my 
first walk-round. He smiled as 1 looked at him. 
Ah! [ knew that smile through all disguises! In 
spite of the Court of Chancery and the Lords 
Justices, | was in my husband's arms once more! 

We lived quietly in our retreat for a month. 
During that time (as I heard by letters from my 


Us 


| Ireland 
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as T remember them, write and f Iné 80 Your | PERSONAL GOSSIP. 

letter will be forwarded you send it t¢ the in 

losed address at New York. Verpi, the composer, has been appointed a Member of 
In the meantime, the moral of our story seems to | “ie Malian Senate 

be worth serious consideration 4 certain Englisl Lorp Lytron has been appointed British Ambassadoe 





man legally inherits a large fortune. At the time at Constantinople succeeding Sir Henry George Elliott 
of his inheritance he has been living as a tree man 

for three vears —without once abusing his freedom Miss Harriet Hosmer i# weking, at her own expense, 
and with the express sanction of the medical super a statue of ‘* Emancipation,”’ for Vairmount Park, Phila 
intendent who las had experience and charge of lelphia 

him His next of kin and heirs who are luke Archbishops of Paris, Bordeans and Besancor 
left out of the fortun look with is eves at | have forbidden the priests in their dioceses te write for 
the motier, end determine to get the management | the papers 

and the ultimate pOssession of it. Assisted by a PRESIDENT Ronixsoy, of Brown University, is said to 
doctor, whose honesty and capacity must be taken | be talked of in Rhode Island for the United States 
on trust, the-e interested persons, in the nineteenth | Senatorship 

céntury of progress, can lawfully imprison their | NILSSON is to receive, in Russia, during December of 


calis itself free, 


relative for life im a country which 
and which declares that its justice is equally ad- 
minstered to all alike. 


this year and January of next year, 7,000 francs for each 
performance 

GoveRNOR Gaston will be the first occupant of the Chair 
of State in Massachusetts who had previously been Mayor 
of the Centre of the Universe 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, Joun Baptiste Horitz is the oldest white inhabitant 
LAND AND WaTER”’ says that the shrubs which sup of St. Louis. He was born in that city, of Spanish 

ply the nobles of Japan with tea are reported to be five | Parents, e ghty four years ago 
Years old, the tea grown On od plants being the Mr. LAayarp, brother of the British Ambassador at 





Madrid, has been appointed Governor of the Fiji Islands, 


SCIENCE GOssIP > countries frogs | recently acquired by Great Britain 


’ gays that 





are used as barometers The con frog used, 

and is placed in a tall glass bottle idder. Tu fine | Tre French Minister to Italy, M. Noailles, has taken 
weather the frog always clim the ladder. and ablvrays | his residence in the Palazzo Farnese, at Rome, formerly 
comes down when a storm pproaching belonging to the ex-King of Naples 


Captars Jawes B. Eaprs, of St. Louis, has been invest 





RAIL-caR Eat IPMENTS The Railroad and Ware house gating the jetty system in Europe, and recommends is 
Commission of Illinois has sent out a circular to all the aE navigation of the Mississippi 
operating railroads in that State, calling attention to the | 
fact that the laws require every railroad corporation to | [7 1g rumored that Horaee White, late of the Chicago 
furnish each car used for the transportation of passen- | Tribune, will soon marry Miss McDougal}, of Joliet, 
gers with one woodman’s ax, one hand-saw, one sledge- | J)).. and then take a trip to Europe. 
hammer, and two leather buckets; said articles to be y - a 
kept in good repair, and ready for instant use, and in Rear-ApMirnaL Krantz, the French Governor of Cochim 
some convenient place in such car, easy access in | China, hae issued a decree suppressing gambling-houses 





} in that colony from the Ls of January next. 


case of collision or otber accident The circular says 

‘If your company Tras not already complied with the Rev. Dr. Newman, ex-Chaplain of the United States 
pro ms of this law, we trast the subject will receive | Senate, spoke at a meeting, held recently in London, to 
your immediate attention, 80 that ro occasion may be | oppose the opium traffic betweem India and China 

had for a resort to the Courts to enforcé the penalties 


It 1s rumored that Joaquin Miller is about to return and 
have atalk with Mrs. M. At least the London papers 
say that he has had his hair cut very close to his head. 


therein prescribed,”’ 


FiGuTinG Fisnes,—‘' The Jardin d’ Acclimatatior 
the Paris Liberté just received from 
collection of Japanese and Chinese fishes, among which 


says 


‘ has Shanghai a 


McCuLLoven promises seriously to take Forrest's 


are some of the tighting sort, which furnish great place. Playing Spartacus in Cincinnati, he received six 
imusement to the Annamites. The following is their | calls before the curtain ip one night—two after the arena 
mode of proceeding They select two combatants of | gcene 


dark color, and put them into separate glass bottles which 
they then place close together. The fish immediately 
begin to watch each other; their hues change; they 
become black, the tail and fins become phosphorescent, 
and the sparkle with peculiar lustre. They soon 
rush towards each other, but are stopped by the bottles. 
When their rage is at its height they are liberated and 
placed in the reservoir, and a furious combat 
takes place, until, one being defeated, he seeks safety in 
flight, again changing its tint to a whitish gray.”’ 


COMMANDER ALFRED MARKHAM, R.N., is to have chief? 

command of the English Government expedition, which 
is to start next May for the Arctic regions on a voyage 
of discovery. 
id Pror. Footr, of the Agricultural College of lowa, is 
said to have the best collection of minerals in the West 
He took over $300 worth of premiums with them at the 
St. Louis Fair 


same 


Mapame VAN pE Weyer has generously ordered thas 
the pension granted to her by the Belgian Government, 


CHANCES FoR Livinc.—A medical writer of eminence | after her husband's death, shall be paid annually to the 


has been collecting evidence as to the chances of life | widow of some Belgian author. 

which children have upon being born, in different Ss 

countries. Out of 10.000 children born it is found Lapy GrEORGINA FULLaRToN, and others, have ad 
from official stafisties, that in Norway as many os dressed a letter of sympathy to the Roman Catholi¢ 
7,415, or, rough'y speaking, three out of every four, | Jadies in Westphalia, who were punished for a demop 
live to be 20 vears of age. In England only 6,627 so 8tration hostile to the Prussian Government. 

live, or 788 fewer than in Norway In the United His Magesty, the Shab, is reported to be very uneasy 
States boys have nearly as good a chance for life as in | tye miserable cause of this royal uncomfortableness is 
England, while girls have not. But in France only 5,022, the presence in his dominions ot a Russian expedition 
or scarcely more than one out of two attain that age. of four members to observe the transit of Venus. 

More surprising still, are the statistics regarding old age 

Out of the same 10,000, for example, we learn that in A councit of war in New Caledonia recently went 
Norway 3.487—more than one out of three—reach 70; | through the formality of sentencing Count Rochefort and 


his companions, Pascal Grousset and lain, to two years’ 
imprisonment each for escaping from that island. 


in England, almost one out of four: in the United States, 


still men only, one ont of four—a trifle higher than in 
England; in Fran 1.776, or about one out of 8 1-8; 
a = teelend 861 or one out of 11 1-2 If this table Proressor Ruskin has begun his lectures at Oxford, 
i to be de > nde i uy n. we thu irl that of all coun and caused some surprise in the first lecture by an at 


tack upon the ladies for coming tn such pumnbers and 


ries i e world No offers the new-bo il ¥ 
tri n the world rway r ic new-born child the taking all the seats to the exclusion of the undergrad 


best chance for a long life, while Lreland offers the worst. 

And France. universally admitted to be, so far as soil | "eS ‘ - 

and climate are concerned, ove of the most favored re Baroness Rosey, the Rassian Abbess, who acquired 

gions of the earth, offers but little better chance than | the means of making a great display of liberality by 
perpetrating gigantic forgeries, has been sentenced at 


Moscow to three years’ banishment and eleven years’ 
Tuk Errects or «a Sunneam.—If the curious things in ; 
science were communicated rather than the materialis 
tic, as presented by Professor Tyndall, and others, both | 
profit and great pleasure would be the result Take in | 
its contrast the effects of a sunbeam, for example, and 
one sees the grand result of the most gentle and power 
ful, andy et variable and versatile, forces. As painted by 


| exile in Siberia. 

Rev. Dr. Miner, who resigned the pastorate of the 
Second Universalist Church in Boston some time since, 
to give his entire attention to the Presidency of Tult 
College, has returned to the church on a salary of $6,000 
and will resign the presidency of the college. 


an artist’s pen, we see that the most delicate slip of | yan sorcan has been elected a member of the 
gold leaf, exposed as a target to the “gs i“ shafls as DOS American Society in Water Colors, an honor which 
turned to the extent of a hair, though an infant’s faint- is merited by its recipient. Mr. Morgan is very much 


it in 


organs 


est breath would set tremulous motion. The ten 
derest of the human the apple of the eye 

though pierced and bulleted each day by thousands of 
sunbeams, suffers no pain during the process, but re 


a mere scene-painter,’’ as the Society has 
There is no stronger colorist ip 


more than ‘ 
very finely 
that Society 


adjudged, 


joices in their sweetness, and blesses the useful light. | Joux Jacow Astor, the wealthy New Yorker, attends 
Yet a few of those rays, insinuating themselves into a | to his business in person, making and collecting loans 
mass of iron, like the Britannia tubular bridge, will | of great amounts with the fewest of words. He is 


massive in size, over six fect in height and hasred hair. 
He walks with a stoop, and plants his feet with a stamp 
which shakes everything around but himself 


compel the closely knit particles to separate, and will 
move the whole enormous fabric with as much ease as a 


giant would a straw. The play of those beams upon our 

heets ate fits up laver after lave > atmo- ’ 
sheets of water lifts up layer af er layer into the atmo Tue female opium-smoker mentioned in Dickens's 
sphere, and hoists whole rivers from their beds, only to : : AR : : WP Yeas 
“Mystery of Edwin Drood,”’ and known as “ Lascar 
drop them again in snows upon the hills, or in fattening | ; 7 since ac 
shower upon the plants Let but the air drink in a Sal,’’ died miserably a short time since in a court in 
mR I Sprig pan * | Bluegate Fields, St. Geovge’s-in-the-East. She was at- 


brother) nothing that money and cunning could do | 


towards discovering Roland was lett untried by the 
proprietor of the asylum, and by the persons acting 
with him. But where is the cunning that can trace 
aman, who, escaping at night in disguise, has not 
trusted himself to a railway or a carriage, and who 
takes refuge in a great city in which he has no 
friends? At the end of our month in Manchester, 
we traveled northward, crossed the Channel to 

Ireland, and passed a pleasant fortnight in Dublin. 
| Leaving this again, we made our way to Cork and 
Queenstown, and embarked from that little place 
among a crowd of steerage passengers in a steam- 
ship bound for America, 

My story is told. lam writing these lines from a 
farm in the West of the United States. Our neigh- 
bors may be homely enough, but the roughest of 
them is kinder to us than a mad-doctor or a Lord 
Justice. Roland is happy in those agricultural pur 
suits Which have always been favorite pursuits to 
him; and Lam happy with Roland. Our sole re 
sources consist of my humble little fortune, in- 
herited from my dear mother. After deducting our 
traveling expenses, the sum total amounts to be- 
tween £700 and £800; and this, as we find, is amply 
suflicient to start us in the new life that we have 


chosen. We expect m\ father and my brother to 
pay us a visit next Summer; and I think it just 
possible that they may find our family circle in- 


creased by the presence of anew member in long 
clothes. Are there no compensations here for 
exile from England and the loss of a fortune? We 
think there are. But then, my dear Miss Anstell, 
* Mary Brading’s husband is mad; and Mary Brad- 
ing herself is not mach better.”’ 
If you feel inclined to alter this opinion, and if 
! you remember our old days at school as tenderly 


| vel 


| SO unpretentious a manner. 


| tract of country containing about 8,000 square miles, he 


little more sunshine at one place than another, and it 
desolates a whole region in its lunatic wrath. The mar- 
that a power which is capable of assuming such 
a diversity of forms, and of producing such stupendous 
results, should come to us in so gentle, so peaceful, and 


tacked with scarlet fever, now prevalent in the neighbor- 
is hood, and her vitality soon succumbed to the disease. 
Tux infant son of the Duke of Edinburgh received the 
name of Albert Alexander Alfred Ernest William. The 
the Emperor of Russia, 
the German 
the 
ani 


sponsors were Queen Victoria, 
who was represented by the Czarowitz ; 
Emperor, represented by the Duke of Connaught ; 
Prince ot Wales, the Crown-Princess of Germany 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 


Extinct Vo.icanors.—The San Francisco 
following in an account of a recent 
meeting of the Academy of Science of that city: “ Dr. 
Harkness spoke of discoveries made by himself in parts 
of Plumas and Lassen Counties little known hitherto. A 


A HunprReD 
Chronicle gives the 


8 


Tue University of California has received a mun 
cent gift from James D. Keene, of San Francisco, 
consisting of an extraordinary collection of minerals, 
and forming one of the most complete cab‘nets of the 
kind, placing the University Museum in the front rank 
of tue museums of the country, and materially enhanc- 


described not only as volcanic, but showing traces of recent 
volcanic action, and having within its limits 100 extinct 
volcanoes. A large crater on the dividing line of the 
two counties had dammed up the lake, giving it a new 


outlet, and spreading its waters over an area of three | eing the value of the College of Mining 
square miles. The voicanic cone is higher than Vesu 
vius Ashes and scoria are scattered all down its sides MADAME JENNY VAN ZaNbT has a daughter fourteen 


In different parts of the luke are stumps of trees, some | years old whose voice ts said to be something remarka- 


of them forty-five feet in height, and showing above the | able. Mapleson, the London impresario, offers to give 
surface. Some of them, standing on the lava, are only | ber four years’ instruction under the most eminent 


Italian masters, during which time she will receive four 
bundred pounds per year, on condition that a contract 
sigued by which he will have her services for six 
years from the time she is prepared for her dedut in 


partially burned through ndicating that the matter 
ejected from the volcano was not all in a melted stat 

In other places occur round cavities, which were sounded 
by Dr. Harkness and his party, and stumps found at the 


bottom Higher up, the trees, though untouched by the the opera 

lava, were burned by the heat. The growth of a por Bisnor Cummins, of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
tion of the trees since the eruption shows about twenty- | purposes making Baltimore his home only for the Win 
five annular rings. The lava from the voleano covers | ter. His stay in Baltimore is more on account of family 


considerations than in connection with any clerical 
movement, although it is his intention to organize a 
congregation in that city at an early day. Bishop Cum 
mins says: there is in the United States and in Canada 
about thirty congregations, or parishes, and about forty 
clergymen, in union with the Reformed Church move 
ment 


about 100 square miles. An old resident of Red Biuff, 

who was in the neighborhood in 1853, told the doctor 

that he saw a bright sheet of flame rising from the 

mountain, which continued during his entire stay. 

Shaved Head, an old Indian of the Mill Creek tribe, says | 
that in his youth the region was alive with volcanoes in 

active operation ”’ 
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ALASKA TERRITORY, ON THE PACIFIC COAST.—OUNALASHKA ISLAND AND MACRO-SHINSTA VOLCANO, IN THE ALEUTIAN GROUP. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—ST. JOHN’S GUILD—THE LADIES OF THE SOCIETY, AT THEIR MONDAY EVENING SEWING CIRCLE, MAKING GARMENTS FOR THE POOR. 





the completion of the shaft by the Centennial; and , City, was established by Act of the Legislature for | THE LADY WASHINGTON TEA being the entertainment given by the ‘‘ Lady Wash- 

t is to be hoped that this may be accomplished. | the adjudication of mercantile disputes, and is | ee poignant : “ | ington Tea Party,” in aid of the “ Brooklyn 
\n immense amount of money has been collected | presided over by Judge Fancher, of the Supreme PARTY | Maternity.” 

at various times during the present century; but | Court. The room is large, comfortable, and made IN Brook.yn, N. Y The building was tastefully decorated with flags 

there is little to show for it. unusually attractive for a legal chamber by the | a ; pSiads | and banners, portraits and busts of Revolutiopary 

presence of many elegant paintings and engravings. | . the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 0a Tuesday | worthies, and other appropriate auxiliaries, includ- 

Through the operations of this Court, the others | / evening, November 24th, the stately manners | ing a painted scene of Washington Crossing the 

THE COURT OF ARBITRATION have already been relieved ot hundreds of cases, | of our sedate grandfathers and dignified grand- | Delaware. Over eat h table swung on a painted 

, ; 4 ; se thus insuring a more speedy and far more satisfac- | mothers were reproduced, with the added attrac- | banneret the arms of one of the thirteen original 

: - new Court of Arbitration, located in the build- | tory transaction of business than has been known for | tions of the graces of the man of the period and the | States. The entertainment commenced with tea- 

ing of the Chamber of Commerce, New York ' many years, fresh beauty of the modern belle, the occasion © drinking and ended with a dance, with a promenade 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—PRESENT CONDITION OF THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT, ON THE BASEBALL GROUND, NEAR THE WHITE HOUSE.—SKETCHED BY FRANK SCHELL. 
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concert between, like a musical sandwich. The 
music was furnished by Conterno’s Twenty-third 
Regiment Band in an admirable manner. 
The tables, with ladies who presided at each, 
were as follows: 
New Hampshire 
Taylor 
Massachusetts—Mrs G. 8 
A. ©. Barnes. 
Rhode Island 
Robinson 
Connecticut—Mrs. J. T. Howard and Mrs. T. New 
New York—Mrs. N. T. Beers and Mrs. EB. P. Bassett 
New Jersey—Mrs. D. A. Hewlitt and Mr Radcliffe 


Mrs. J. T. Howard, jr., and Mrs, David 


Cary, J. H. Hart, and Mrs 


P. Sheldon, and Mis 


William A, Tyler, G 


Baldwin 

Penusylvania—Mrs, J. F. Whitney and Mrs. M. M 
Foorhies 

Delaware—Mrs. William Tuttle, Mrs. C. C. Dike, and 
Mrs. W. P. Clyde 

Maryland—Mrs. H. T. Wing, Miss Leonard, and Mis 
Revere 

Virginia—Mrs. R. C w fate and Mrs. Thomas Sm 

North Carolina Mrs, R. Shaw, Mrs. S. D. Bigelow 


and Mrs. New 


South Cafolina—Mrs. W. W. Goodrich and Mrs. ©. P. 
Furnald 
Georgia—Mrs. W. G. Gilbert and Mrs, D. V. Bennett 
The fires of patriotism were stimulated and 


encouraged by copious draughts of tea, which, ever 
since the day that the Mohawks threw the chests 
into Boston Harbor, has been connected in all 
patriotic minds with thoughts of the ‘times that 
tried men’s souls.’’ Many of the ladies and gen 
tlemen present wore the picturesque costume of the 
days of ‘76, and although the incongruity of a 
Revolutionary father with a finely trimmed mus- 
tache, or a matron of the olden time with modern 
trinkets and jewelry, could occasionally be seen, 
the effect of brocade gowns, powdered hair, knee 
breeches, quilted petticoats, blue and buff coats, 
and other features of ihe costume of the last century, 
was sufficient to recall the days when the heroes of 
our struggle for liberty, and their stately dames and 
lovely daughters, added lustre and grace 
Republican Court of our first President. 

As the night wore on, and the dancing com- 
menced, the dignity of the past faded away, and the 
graces and frivolities of the presentstepped in. Ws 
fear that the materialized spirit of one of our worthy 
ancestors would have found it difficult to recognize 
in the ** Tik-Tak”’ or ‘‘Amaranth”’ Galop, or 
‘Wiener Blut’? Waltz, any similarity to the antique 
Minuet or the conventional Quadrille they trod 
when in the flesh. 

lake it all in all,the entertainment was a great 
success. It was in aid of a commendable charity, 
was managed with taste and energy, and was 
enjoyed by many of the best citizens of Brooklyn 
and New York ; and we hope that the result was 
favorable for the treasury of the ‘ Brooklyn 
Maternity.” 





TAKE NOTICE. 

Tuere will be no further postponement of the 
Fifth Gift Concert of the Public Library of Ken- 
tucky. It will take place positively November 30th. 
We state these facts in answer to numberless letters 
from subscribers. 


Now TuHat it is what we call hard times, it is well 
to know that “the Economic,” manufactured by 
Mr. Ambrose E. Barnes, 438 Pearl Street, combines 
the advantages of Wardrobe, Bureau, Washstand, 
Towel-bars, Looking-glass and Bookshelves all in 
one. The price is within the reach of all—ranging 
from $18 to $35. Mr. Barnes received the highest 
— premium at the late American Institute 

air. 


SNOWFLAKES. 


’ by any other name would be * 


‘* AROSE’ got up.”’ 


An Indiana father crawled under a corn-crib and wept 
when his daughter married an astronomer 


Josu Bituincs says that in the beds of many hotels 
‘‘yu sleep sum, but roll over a good deal.”’ 


Instances of men who go down on a piece of orange-peel 
and get up and think as much of themselves as they di q 


before are rare.— Brooklyn Argus. 


A Micnican man has hit upon a happy expedient for 
getting rid of the rheumatism. He crowded it down to 
his two fingers, and then had them amputated, 


We are indebted to our energetic young friend, Clem 
Gwin, for two handsome new water-buckets, May it be 
a century before he kicks one.—Mobile Register 

Ir you want to know whether your grandmother was 
cross eyed, or where your great-uncle stood in the 
arithmetic class, just ran for office, and you’il know itall. 


A Jersry City lawyer was making a high-flown speech 
the other day, telling about angels’ tears, weeping wil 
lows and tombstones, when his Honor said: 
yourself to the dog-light.” 


** Confine 


Joun FrRovE 
him. He 


is no more. 
lived in Western 


You probably didn’t know 
Missouri, and on entering 


the smoke-house of a friend to see how the hams got | magic 


along a trap-gun blew his head off. 

A LittLe Vermont girl called at a drug-store and said, 
‘*My mother wants ten cents worth of jumps.” 
astonished the clerk. The child insisted that it was 
jumps she had been sent for, but returned to her mother 
for further instructions. Very soon she came back and 
said it was hops that she wanted. 


A LovisviL_e papa did not seriously object to the pro 
osed elopement of his daughter with a drygoods clerk. 
ans to get wind of the plan, he merely lay in 
wait for Augustus, and sent him away with the impres 
sion that a remarkable healthy young mule had played 
tattoo with his heels under his coat-taila. 


to the | 





FRANK 





Tur Ladd Patent Stiffened Gold Watch Cases 
have proved themselves in wear a superior and 
standard article. In the eight years they have 
been before the public they have steadily gained 
in popular confidence and esteem. Made ot thick 
plates, of gold and nickel composition thoroughly 
welded together and rolled to the requisite thick- 
ness, they are, while equally handsome, stronger 
and more durable than the pee solid gold cases 
of the same weight of metal, and at one third or 
one-half the cost With go = movements they 
make the cheapest, most elegant and serviceable 
Gold Watches in market, and are to be had of | 
respectable dealers in all parts of the country. 
Send for full descriptive circulars to the manufac 
turers, J. A. Brown & Co., 11 Maiden Lane, New 
York. LOO1-2 

COLEMAN HOUSE, arene ay and 27th 
Street, N. ¥- I \ ' g established 
hot ia ¢ hn ent ly ret eda 3 \ 
Ol n I ‘ Li | nh gue { Llls] 

Mr. Jan A. Jew well and favora cnown to N 
‘ p | oO i 1 4 
Hot rhe ¢ in House 
in Plan, ar nex tions 
ns al n 1 ment i 
its The office is presided over by 
( rt and ¢ g ntlemen, W spare no pain 
tre e in conducing to the wishes and comforts of the 
g While the situation of tl hotel makes it en 
nently desira thos hod re acentral 
point of the t rl ny nu¢ himself 
vith the pe ir 1 ess in whicl ¢ ngayed 
renders h vell entitled to the reputation of one who 
knows how to keep a! and under all these cir 
mstance ye cannot doubt that our citizens and the 
tra ! \ nite with us int minending the 
Coleman House as a most desirable residence tf 


ae Money Loaned on Diamonds, | 
WATCHES JEWELRY AND SILVER- WARE AND | 
THE SAME BOUGHT AND SOLD WATCHES AND 
JEWELRY REPAIRED 


999-1002 





Just What I Want. 


A Sewing Machine that I myse/f can use for all my 
family work ; and s well attested that t W x & 
Gibbs s t that machine Send for Price List and 
Circular to Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Ma ne Co., 658 
Broadway, N. Y 


Dunville’s Old Irish Whisky i ommended 


by the medical profession in preference to French Brandy. | 
Supplied in casks or cases. U. 8. Branch, 51 Broad St, 
New York 995-1017 

You can wear the Glove immediat after 
using JouvEeN’s KID GLOVE CLEANER. 2/« ‘ tthe 


_E. & H. T. Anthony &C 3Oes 591 Broadway, 


Y., opposite Metropolitan Hote Chromos and Frames, 


Stereoscopes and View Grapt hoscopes, Albums and 
Celebrities, Photo-Lantern Slides, and Photographie 
Materiala First Premium at Vienna tf 


Free to Sewing Machine Agents. 


The Wilson Reflector. —An Illustrated Sewing Machine 
Journal, published monthly, devoted to the interest of 
| Sewing Machines, and everything manufactured by Sew 


ing Machines, Li 
and forty 


terature and General News. E 
columns of 


ight pages 
choice miscellany and reading 


matter. WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., PusLisHers 
} Subscription price, FirrEEN Cents per annum, with an 
| elegant chromo free, postage p epaid FREE TO AGENTS 


This | 


A WEDDING that was to have occurred this week has | 


been indefinitely postponed because the mother-in-law- 
elect heard that her daughter's future husband had an 
uncle somewhere a cashier in a bank. She said there 
were sure to be ‘irregularities’? sooner or later, 
she didn’t want the family implicated in any scandal. | 


“Pa,” said Mrs. Sprilkins, glancing up from a perusal | 


of the thrilling pages of last year’s speeches on the 
Credit Mobilier, ‘‘ what does it mean to put your money 
where it will do the most good.’ “Utilize, 
utilize,’ replied her loving spouse; ‘that's what it 
means.”’ ‘*I don’t, neither!’’ screamed Mrs. S., with 
tears of rage ; ‘‘I never told one in my life, you heart 
less wretch !”’ and Sprilkins just dodged in time to leta 
volume of ‘* Congressional Debates” graze his os frontis 
and pass through a front window-pane. 


my dear, 


A FEMALE writer, speaking of aflinities, observes that 
a woman now and then meets a man to whom she can 
truthfully say ; ‘On the barren shores of time, ob, my 
eoul's kins man ! 1 have found in thee my ‘ pearl of eae | 
price,’ and there is nothing more precious out of 
heaven.” 
while I would not rudely mar the sweet poetic beauty of | 
the picture thus summed up, my experience teaches me 
that the women who begin by talking in this sugary | 


geod are usually prone to throw skilicts and flat-irons | 


** their soul’s kinsman ”’ after marriage, and to growl 
. the ‘‘pearl of great price’ because he comes w bed 
with bis feet cold. 


and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


I have no doubt that this is the case, and | 


and DEALERS in SEWING MacuInes and ATTACHMENTS 
Address, WILSON’S REFLECTOR, CLevELAND, On10 
U. 8. A. 1002-1014 | 
bhp rt apt first nineteen volumes of Frank 

LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. Any one hay- | 
ing these volumes, either bound or in numbers, m uy | 
hear of a purchaser by addressing FRANK LESLIE, Box 
4121, N. Y. City 


A FAMOUS 
VITALIZING 


TONIC 


And INVIGORATOR, and a prompt and radi 
cure for General Debility, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Ment: al 
and Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of Strength, Flesh, and 
Appetite, apd Weakness of every description. 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


OF LIME AND SODA, | 


This famous Tonie and Invigorator acts like | 
rapidly restoring the Health and strength, and | 
building up, invigorating ani Vitalizing | 
the whole system, imparting Tone, Vigor and Energy, | 
and making the patient feel like a new being. For Con- 
sumption, Weak Lungs, Chronic Coughs, and all 4 
| 
| 


and Throat Diseases it is the grandest and best remedy 

known. Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., C ‘atc 

36 John Street, New York 

Sold by all druggists. eow 


BLOOM'S 


338 & 340 BOWERY, 
GRAND DISPLAY 


Of Parisian and Berlin Novelties in 


Laces, 
Passementeries 
Ribbons, Silk, Satin, Velvets, 
Hats, Bonnets, Flowers, 
eathers, 
French Jewelry, Fans, Gloves, 


sier 
‘Ladies’ Children’ ai and Infants’ 
dutfi fits, Sleeveless 
Jackets, Polonaises, Overskirts, 
ete.. ete. 


Their prices will suit the most e 
call is respectfully soli: ited 


‘I. BLOOM & BRO., 


338 and 340 BOWERY, 
Between Bond and Great Jones Streets. 


Goods sent to all parts of the Countr Samples and 
price lists sent free on applicauon r , 


conomical An early 





—— 


F and cao be worn with comfort the mome 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. | 


Amusements, 


~ UN ION SQUARE THEATRE, 


Proprietor Mr. SHERIDAN SHOOK 
Manager...... e M \. M. PALMER 
Begins at 8; over at 1l 
EVERY EVENING further no will be pro 

duced, in splend t the tful play 
JANI EY RI! 

In which M Chat | pson, 4 Fanny Mo 
Mrs) Marie Wilk M Maude Grange M kK 
Holla M Hi Lhorne, M Laura Tl e, Mi 
McKee Rankin, M J 5 Mr. F. FL Mackey 
Mr. Claude Bart s, Mr. H. W. Montgomery, M I 
Lamb nd o ! pyre 

Seuts for any {ttl } n may now be 


PARK THEATRE. 


RAYMOND a COL, MULBERRY SELLERS 
EVERY NIGHT tf 


ae MPANI 


JOHN T 





NION 
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Si eibconeeen 
—- A MI LY,” 
eto 
i COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 
family—looked for eagerly by the young people 

and read with interest by the ler Its purpose is to in 
terest while it amuses: to be licious, practicable, sen 
sible, and to have really permanent worth, while it 
attracts for the hour 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writer n the country 
Among these are 

J. T. Trowbridge, Dr. I. I. Hayes 

Edward Eggleston, Rey. W. M. Baker, 

Louisa M. Alcott, Louise <. Moulton, 

Rebecca H. Davis, «. A. Stephens, 

Ruth Chesterfield, Geo. M. Towle. 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young, and is 
very comprehensive in character. It gives 


Stories of Home and 
School Life. 


Stories of Adventure, 
Letters of Travel 


Editorials upon Current Tales, Poetry, 
Topics, Selections for Declama- 
His orical Articles, tions, 


Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Facts and Incidents. 


Biographical Sketches, 
Religious Articles, 
Subscription Price, $1.75. 
payment of Postage by the publishers 
Send for specimen copies, which will be 


Please mention what paper 


PERRY, MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
gos 100deow 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 
Arnold,Constable & Co. 


BROADWAY, COR, NINETEENTH ST., 
Are now exhibiting 3 000 Dress Patterns of 
Merinoes, Cashmeres, Empress Cloths, 
Serges, Plaids, Calicoes, etc. 


For cony 


you saw this in 


enience of customers will be cut in dres 
and marked in plain fig 


CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR'S PR 


s-lengths, 


ures, suitable for 


ESENTS. 


SHAWL DEPARTMENT. 


Now open, 
THE 


a large assortment of all the novelties in design. 
PERSIAN, BROCHE, PAISLEY, LONG & SQUARE 

SHAWLS. 
3 HAIR, FILLED 

SQUARES, and STRIPED LONGS. 
GENTLEMEN'S TRAVELING MAUDsS. 

PLAIN AND STRIPED BEAVER, 
PLAIN WOOL PLUSH, AND 
SEAT. PLU=-It LAP ROBES, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


FRENCH CAMEL 


PLAIN, PLAID, and REVERSIBLE BEAVER, 
HIMALAYAN, VELOUR, BERLIN and DOMESTIC LONG 
and SQUARE WOOL SHAWLS, in great variety 


CENUINE FINE FURS, 


Of every description, now in stock, 
For LADIES, MISSES and CHILDREN 
FUR TRIMMINGS, 


and CARRIAGE ROBEs, 
Etc., ete 


And FUR, LAP FOOT MUFFs, 


EXTR AORDIN AR if “IN DUCEMENTS 


CURTAL INT 3, 
SWISS, GUIPURE & NOTTINGHAM, 
Far Below Cost of Importation, 


CORNER 


BRO: ADWAY, STREET. 


NINETEENTH 
Best Game and Hand. 
somest Present ever pub- 
lished. No other game 
like it. The whole fam 
ily can play it at once. 





Full of Fun for every 
body. No memory or 
calculation beforehand 
required. For sale every- 
. where, or sen ce 
CHILDREN’S JOLLY GAME CO., Buffalo, N . _ arene | 
wanted. tf 


Artistic Boot- -IMalxing. 
We have secured the right 
ture Boots and Shoes on McComner’s 
Patent Lasts, which, for style. 
and fit, have no equal, the jasts be ‘inga 
perfect model of the foot 3oots and 
?Shoes made on them do not run over, 
an be worn nt they are put 

on. EUGENE FERRIS & SON, 51 N 
1 Naseau St., weat - 


t tomanufac- 





This includes the 


comfort | 


» 1874, 


(Decensas 12 


The Traveler's Guide, 


LELAND'S 
NEW STURTEVANT HOUSE, 


BROADWAY & TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
n the hotel centre of the city American ar 
European Plat It near all the principal theatre 
Hlorse railways and omnibus lines communicate y 
ery part of the city, 
LEWIS & GEORGE 


FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 


FIFTH AVENUE, Twenty third to Twenty-fourth Street 
Opposite Mad 1 Square, New York 

Broadway crosses Fifth Avenue directly in front of the 
Hotel, making the locality the most pleasant and conve 
nient in the cit I Hotel in warm weather is the 
coolest in New York, It is near all the principal theatres 
Horse railroads and omnibus lines communicate with 
every part of the cily 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


FIFTH AVENUE, near WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
} NEW YORK 


Situated 


LELAND, Proprietors 





| The Brevoort is largely patronized by Europeans, being 
| especially conducted for their comfort 
tf CLARK & WAITE, Proprietors. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


} BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREBRT, N. Y 


This well-known House, conducted on the European 
| Plan, and centrally located, opposite Grace Church, and 
| near A. T. Stewart's up tov store, has First-Class A¢ 

commodations at Moderate Piices for permanent and 
transient guests 

tf GEORGE W. HUNT, Manag 


THE WINDSOR. 


Everything which the largest experience and unlimited 


expense can produce to add to the comfort of guests can 

7 found embodied in the Windsor 

xurty-sixth St, FIFTH AVENUE and Forty seventh St 
Board, $5 per day 


HAWK & WETHERBEE, Proprietors 


IRVING HOUSE, 


European Plan 


Broadway and Twelfth Street, New York; Entrance 49 


Twelfth Street 
A FIRST CLASS HOTE(, 
GEORGE P. 


with moderate prices 
HARLOW 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


Embraces the entire block of 


Proprietor. 


Fifth Avenue overlooking 


Madison Square from Tw y sixth to Twenty-seventh 
Street. The house is kept upon the European plan 
JAS. L. MITCHELL, 


FRANCIS KINZLE hk, j Proprietors 


~ UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
EAST SIDE UNION SQUARE, COR. FIFTEENTH 
STREET, NEW YORK. 
(ON THE EUROPEAN 


DAM & SANBORN, 


PLAN.) 


Proprietors, 


GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

THE LARGEST AND FINEST HOTEL IN THE 

Erected at a total cost of $2,500,000, the 
TRAL Oflers every convenience and luxury belonging to its 
high position among first-class hotels) Midway between 
up-town and down-town hotels, it also offers the best 
advantages in location 

lerms $3, $3.50, and $4 per day, 
of tloor HL. 


WORLD. 
GRAND CEN 





according to location 
POWERS, 


a erepreee 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
SHEET-IRON, COPPER, 
WIRE, Etec 
between John and Fulton, NEW YORK 


TIN - PLATE, BLOCK - TIN 


CLIFF ST., 
982-1033 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


THE GREAT EXTRAORDINARY DRAWINC 


OF 


December 16th, 1874. 
1,200,000 DOLLARS IN PRIZES. 








Only 16,000 Tickets. 1 Prize to every 7 Tickets 

SO ee ener $500,000 

© ote anche temsines sa orcas 100.000 
Bk eee sees 60,000 

2 Prizes of 25,000 each. ..........e00 40.000 

4 Prizes of 10,000 each... 40,600 

12 Prizes of 5,000 each ... 60,000 

2 Prizes of 1,000 each... . oc... ccc cece 2'000 

473 Prizes of 500 each. ........00 eeees 236,500 
1601 Trizes amounting 10...........000 161,500 


All the Prizes above stated are drawn at this Draw ing. 
PRICE OF TICKETS: 
Wholes, $100; Halves, $50; Quarters, $2 
tenth, $10; One-twentieth, $5. 


To prevent Loss by Mail remit by Registered 
Letter, Post Office Order, Draft on New York, or by 
Express. > 


Prizes cashed. Circulars sent free. Highest price paid 
for Spanist Bank Bills. Address all Orders to 


way \ a & CoO., Bankers, 11 Wall St., N. Y. 


‘AGENT! YOU CAN MAKE $150 
per month, selling our new 
LOOK | 


MAPS, PICTURES, CHROMOS, 
HERE. 


5; One- 


| ETC. Send for our new Catalogue and 
| see what we ofler. Small capital needed 
re profits, Quick sales, 
. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay 8t., N. Y. tt 


“. 
> < 





SANTA CLAUS 
HEAD QUARTERS 


FAQ SCHWARZ’ iS) 


9 STN 
NOW OPEN, 

The Latest and Rarest Novel- 
ties in Toys, Dolls, Games and 
Fancy Articles. 

An early call is respectfull 
Golicited to examine the . 
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MANUFACTURERS ¢ 


FINE 
€<ilver-Plated 


Table Ware. 


on to the 





{ call especial attent 


a il ty ol bew ae n 


DINNER, TEA & . 
WATER SETS, = 
Epergnes, 2 = 

i= 

Cake & Fruit Stands, 2S 
ICE PITCHERS, . 


Spoons & Forks, etes, 


W we are now manhnutacturip 


the 


HOLIDAY TRADE. 


FACTORIES 


Taunton, Mass. 


SALESROOMS 


= 


Maiden Lane. 


NEW YORK. 


T ONC 


SEND 


YOUR ORDERS ® 


POSTPONEME 
POSTPONEME 
POSTPONEMFE 
POSTPONEMI 
POSTPONEME 





NTS IMPOSSIBIL 
NTS IMVOSSIBL 
NTS IMPOSSIBI 
NTS IMPOSSIBI 
NTS IMVOSSIBI 


E UNDER THIS PL 
E UNDER THIS PL 
E UNDER THIS PI 
E UNDER THIS PI 
i} UNDER THIS PL 





SECOND PREMIUM ALLOTMENT 
Heip 
DECEMBER 7th 
AT 
STEINWAY HALL 
ONLY 4,000 yi pai PARTICIPATE 


Every Bon 


$21. 


PREMIUM OF .... ..c00- 


TO BE 


1874, 


ives at least 


CAPITAL 
do 
do 
do 


3 do do 


and many others 


$35,000 
10,000 
5,000 
3,000 
1,000 


1 
1 
4 
1 


NEW 
NEW 
NEW 
NEW 
NEW 


YORK. 
YORK 
YORK. 
YORK 
YORK 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION COMPANY OF 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION COMPANY OF 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION COMPANY OF 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION COMPANY OF 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION COMPANY OI 
Drawn Series Bonds for sale at 


$40 EACH. 


This loan is raised for the purpose of erecting the per 
manent Industrial Exhiblition Palace in New York city 


Send orders without delay to 
MORGENTHAU, 
Financial Agent-, 


23 Park Row New York. 


(Post Office Drawer No. 29.) 
Draft on New York City Banks, 
or Post Office Money Order, 


femit by by Regis 


tered Letter, 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP 


LINE to CALIFORNIA, JAPAN & CHINA 
via PANAMA. 

The magnificent steamers of this line. comprising the 
ACAPULCO, COLON, HENRY CHAUNCEY., and CITY OF 
PANAMA, leave Pier foot of Canal Street, North River, 
New York, every alternate SATURDAY, 
Panama with the Company’s Steamers for San Francisco, 
and also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Central American 
States, and for Guayaquil, Callao, Valparaiso, ete 

The Company's splendid Steamers leave San Francisco 
for Yokohama, Hong Kong and Shanghai, every 

RATES OF PASSAGE (including meals, 
necessaries for the trip): New York to San Francisco, $60, 
#120, $130 currency. San Francisco to Yokohama, $85 or 
$150, gotd. San Francisco to Hong Kong, $100 or $200, 
gold. Children under 12 years, half fare; under 6 years, 
(uarter fare; under 2 years, free. A competent Surgeon 
ou board. One hundred pounds baggage tree. 

For treight and passage tickets, or turther information, 
apply at the office, on the wharf foot of Canal Street 
North River, New York 

RUFUS HATCH, 
Managing Director. 


H. J. BULLAY, 


Superintendent 





, 





Reed &Barton 


with great power in FIELD. is 
MARINE, TOUR ISTS’, OPERA, and mY TY 
general outd loor day and night double 
= perspective glasses; will show ob wh Fs 
jects distinctly at from two to six S 
B miles. Spectacles and Eye Glasses | ry 
="of the greatest t insparent power, | a 
| to strengthen and improve the sight, without the 5 hy 
tressing result Of frequent changes. Catalogue sent by oh 
inclosing stamp. SEMMONS, Oculists’ Optician, 687 = 
eaaew, ! FOR eve. 
; . ~ 





BRUNO & CO.. | 


connecting at | 


fortnight. | 
berth and all | 


| Philadelphia, 


Just Published in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ & © 
“THE BOY MUTINEER,” a Romance of the Whale Hunters, by Roger Starbuck. 


Every boy will be delighted with it, Further Attractions during the Holidays, 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


H. O'NEILL & CO,, 


327 & 329 Sixth Avenuc and Twentieth St. 
offering a COMPLETE LINE of 


MILLINERY. 


uA CES. 
Large and REAL LACE, in GUIPURE, THREAD, VALENCIENNES, POINT, POINT APPLIQUE 


BEADED rs PLAIN YAH RUOFFKUuINGS. 


well selected stock 


The finest line of RUFFLINGS in the city, and at the lowest pr NOVELIIES in CREPE DE CHENE and 
ORGANDIE SLEEVELESS JACKETS CHILDREN’S VELVET & LACE HA‘ LACE END Tiks 
An Immense Stock of RIBBONS at Reduced Prices. 
SASTE RIBBONS. 
7-inch GROS-GRAIN, all silk, 80c., in a s. 8-inch GROS-GR = all silk, 90 | shades—Navy Blue, Gar 
net and Brown 7-in 1 GROS-GR MIN BLACK 75c., all silk s © GROS GRAIN BLACK Gl,a lk. 
9-inch GROS-GRAIN BLACK, $1.25 Is 100 doz ROMAN SASHES, $2.25. FANCY 
SASHES, SOFT SILK SASHES. SASHES FRINGED TO ORDER 
WELVETS. 

200 pieces BLACK VELVET, $1.90 per yard. 100 pieces BLACK VELVET, $2 to $12 per vard. 25 pieces BROWN 
VELVET, $2 to $3.50 per yard. Blue, Navy Blue, Garnet and all the new cloth shades for Trimming 
DADDIES’ TIES. WINnNDsSsonR TIES. 

1,000 doz. ROMAN TIES, $25¢ 500 doz, WINDSOR TIES, 25c. to 40c 


KID GLOVES. 


2,000 doz. KID GLOVES, new Fall to $1.20; every pair warrantea 


O'NEILL & co., 327 and 329 Sixth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 


sh ides, 95c. 


DIORT. A BILITY combined , 













ner 


EMITATION SIL VER Ww ave HES, Published L Questacty. JANUARY NUMBER 
$18 





6 a and contains over 100 PaGes 
OZ $1 ‘ ¢ z oz., $12. e BOO Exceays Nos, descriptions of more than 
Vest Chains, $2. $3, $4 i $5, to 500 « st Flowers and Vegetables, 
match Sei COD eX} with Dire ! OLORED PLATE 
Send stamp ustrated lar e The most uselul and elegant work of the Kind in 
- # No AGrents. Collins Metal | the world. —Only 25 cents for the year. Published in 
Watch Factory, 335 Broad. English and German 
way, New York. Box 3,696, eow | Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


“Playing the Mischief.” ‘Fighting the Air,” 
THE PAPER OF ALL OTHERS 


FOR LOVERS OF 


Really Good Novels! 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


"> 


KR; TH 


SEM oY 


oe As aN 





No. 497, issued at laPsagst 23d, gives _ opening chapters of 
“Fighting the Air,” 


BY 
FLORENCE MARRYAT, 


the famous Novelist Author 
Conflict,’ ete., ete. 


(Daughter of of ‘Gup,” ‘* Love's 
Her remarkable success in previous nove ls insures the readers 9 


fund of pleasure in perusing “* FIGHTING THE AIR.” 


“Playing the Mischief,” 
COL. J. W. DE FOREST 
Undoubtedly the Most Successful Living Novelist of America! 


Began in No. 495, and has pleased all. It is equal to ‘“ Overland,” 





‘Kate Beaumont,” or any other of his famous works. 
Thanksgiving Stories full of merit in No. 497 of 
FRANK LESLIE’S 
Published Every Monday, Price Ten Cents, 


‘Fighting the Air.” “Playing the Mischief.” 


HAVANA LOTTERY, | rot rOWLER'S CREAT WoRK 


| On Manhood. Womanhood, and their Mutual Inter- 
relations ; Love, Its Laws, Vower, ete. 


$480,000 IN PRIZES EVERY |5 DAYS. 






Ag rents are selling from 1% to 3% copies aday. Send 
specimen pages d terms to Agents, and see why it 
p SO ou uddyeseuneacsesses Sues $100,000 for specimen pages and terms to Agents, and see 
ne we a ee aa te oni 50.000 | sells taster than any other book Address, NATIONAT 
pv sired of ee ne 2,00 | PU BLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa , or Chicago, Ill. 
Two prizes of $10,000 ‘each ae 20,000 =a 
One prize Of... 66. cee eee eee eee ees 5.000 
Ten prizes of $1.000 each ey Pe 10,000 
One hundred & eleven prizes of $500 each 500 





red & fiftec 
Circulars of information furnished free 
and Prizes cashed 
J. B. MARTINEZ & CO,, BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street (rear basement), N. Y 
Post Office Box 4686. 


Seven hund 


TheWa ys 
of Women, 


by Prof,J. V. C. SMITH, M. D., one of the most rem arkable books ever 
iser i fro ym the American press. Dr. Hall says," *Every Cuartrr is 
A RICH MINE OF INFORMATION.” The New York World says, “Ite 
4 BOOK FULL OF SOUND INFORMATION FoR B Tuskxes.” Dr. Mothe, 
the elebrated Fre ing. says,“ Every PAGE 19 WHEAT, THE 
CHAPF 18 MISSING 


| 
| 

ni prizes, $500 each 214,500 | 
Orders filled | 


_W 


GODEY? S LADY’ S BOOK 


whether 









portunity for rgen's! WHY SiT 





Offers to and will give to every Subscriber * ter oho s t bre witt sell. Send to 
04 od a at 4 — a WHO paye: te advance for 1875, and pktcrppr! opts th hee unt " MAN ECO. Hartior +d. Comes 
rem rec ) iis otlice 
A Copy of “THE RESCUE,” | ; ‘ 
the Handsomest Chromo ever offered $5 per MONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key- 
annum For Circulars containing terms - wr Clubs, ete., Cher ok ae ( atalogues, samples and full 
address, L. A. GODEY, N. &. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts, | particulars tree. SPENCER, 117 Hanover Street, 
Pa 996.1002eow | Boston 967-1018 


| FALL HATS and BONNETS, 500 wh, at $1.10—the FINEST QUALITY, 
| 100-don, SILK VELVE ») HATS nd BO ETS $2.98 EMBROIDERED 
VELVET SILK ROUN) HATS and BONNETS, $3.5 0 
FEATEERS AND FLOWERS. 
LONG OSTRICH PLUMES, OSTRICH TIPS. WILLOW PLUMES 00 doz, RED BIRDS, $1. 1,000 doz, FANCY 
BIRDS, 50c. to $2.50. 1,000 FANCY WINGS . to $2. We have now 
The Largest FEATHER and FLOWER Department in the city, having taken a new building especially for these stocks 


| 


| 

















COLLIN S’S 
PATENT 


Reclining Chair 
For Libraries, Studies, Sick Chambers, Surgical and 
Hospital purposes, etc 


KRUSKOP & SCHREIBER, 
Sole Manufacturers. 
All orders should be addressed to 
KRUSKOP & SCHREIBER. 
114 Elizabeth Street, 
, COLLINS & GOODRIDGE, 
446 Broome street, N. WY. 
=e T rade -—eauee on Liberal Terms. 


$ 2500 YEAR 


COMBINATION _PROSPECTUS. 


Represents 50 different be Agents say this is the 
BEST THING ‘EVER TRIED. 

The Bo ell themselves in every family, and good 

men can make a business for life in one county. Also 


Agents Wanted ©n our Magnificent Editions of Family 
FIRS 8 Superior to all others. Full re lars treé 
OHN FE 





POTTER & CO., Publishers, Phila, 1000-1012 
(200 ! Decalcomanie Pictures and 60 pp. 
Catalogue, 25c. J. Jay GouLp, Boston, Mass, 

995 1003 


FREE, —Send for new Holiday Catalogue of Conjuring 


Tricks, Puzzles, Photographs, Books, new Novelties, et 
Address, O. T. MakTIN, “Hoboken, N. J. 1,000.5 
$72 EACH WEEK.—Agents wanted; particu 


lars free. J.Wontu & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


e Rrtalte 3 aw a 6 rly 


4 Ukiond 8 aan 


t Soto $oo. 


» Howwwn raw, bot, dal 





Yearly to Agents. 54 new articles ana 

the . F mgd Paper in America, with 

Family Journal, 300 Br’way, N. ¥. 
991-1003 


AGENTS WANTED. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS, 
We want a First-class Agent in every County 
UNITED STATES, and in EUROPE, to sell the 
WORLD-RENOWNED WILSON SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINES, and the WILSON MANUFACTURING MA- 
CHINES, to whom we are prepared to offer EXTKAOR- 
DINARY INDUCEMENTS. For full particulars, apply or 
address, WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 827 and 829 

Sroadway, N. Y. Special inducements to exporters, 
997-1,009 


$2400 &: 


two $5 Chromos. 


in the 


also 


N EASY ROAD TO FORTUNE; or, 77 
Ways of Making Money, 50c.; Art of Letter- Writing, 
ldc, ; Short Hand Without a Master, 25c.; Magic Photo. 
graphs, 25c.; The Black Art Fully Exposed, 25c.; Com- 
plete Fortune-Teller and Dream Book, lic. ; Magic Trick 
Cards, 20c.; Art of Ventriloquism, 15c.; Courtship and 
Marriage, l5c.; Magic Made Easy, 25c,; How to Raise 
Ghosts, 50c.; Jolly Joker’s Game Bag, with over 100 side- 
splitting Cuts, l5c. ; How to Behave, lic. Inclose money, 
and address, J. C. Jexnisoy, Box 5374, P. O., New York. 
981 1032 _ 





New, Attractive, Useful Goods 


Never Canvassed; splendid terms. Loss impossible 
Unsold goods returnable. Samples, post-paid, 50 cents; 
Circulars free. Simpson & Smiru, 66 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


1000-1003 


was cured by a simple 


EAFNESS AND CATARRH.—A Lady who 
had suffered for years from Deafness and Catarrh 
Indian Remedy, Her sympathy 


and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, free of 
charge, to any one similarly afflicted, Address, 
MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J, 
999.1002 





The TOLL-GATE! fitninssem. 50 cbiectsto 


find! Address, with stamp, E. C. ABBEY, Buflalo, N. Y¥. 
974-1025 : 


$1 


$778 


Wor 
for al 


cent return stamp, M. Youne 
_ 994 1019 








A DAY 
GEORGE L. 


Employment for all. 


Patent Nove ities, 
FELTON, . Be 


119 Nassau St., 
_ 996 1047 


A WEEK to Male and Female Agents, in their 





locality, Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 
FREE. P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maing 
98Y-1040 

At home, male or female; $35 per 


week, day orevening No Capital, 
We send valuable package of 
goods by mail free. Address, with ten 
, 173 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 


For ALL, in - Rubber Stamp 
A Business ss, DORMAN’S 
Stencil and Stamp Works, Baltitiore, Md. tl 


GENTS WANTED, Men or Women, $34 a 


week, or $100 forfeited To persistent workers 
more. Valuable samples free Address, F. M REED Righth 
Stre et, N.Y. 958-1009 


Terms Free. Address, 
Portland, Maine, 
962-1013. 


per day at home. 
Gro. Stinson & Co., 


M. LIntne- 
986-1040 


\ Month to Agents Address, C 
ron & PrRo., New York or Chicago. 


$475 


TRLS’ WEEKLY, 


yoy? 
<0 


To the Holders of Tickets to the Grand | 
Gift Concert of the Masonic Relief | 


Association of Norfolk, Va. | 
Orrick OF THE Masonic Re! EF ) | 
ASSOCIATION OF NORF« Va 
Wonente Ni ber 18, 1874. J 
I Board of Direct ft \ ation eeling 
eure pat th nter} ‘ the | 
genera at itha " managementt inter 
of all I ‘ t gua “ es 
fairne i it el t) } 
1ided r ¢ I >t Ma lem} 
tl ya villing t \ Dn our ust 
ex V 1 ] tp a4 
w 1uding i em tl Concet 
po y be g 10 1 t., ha tl 
iy ow m g§ t ! le 
t than t " t " i wil I 
1 Low 1 1 t wctior 
I Wh I ha la t I 
n of i to ena t 
rawing 
Se \ wil n the 19th inst. v ! t 
enough 4 » the t t f ‘ \ 
tion was orgar il and chart 1; and 
Third—The encouragement which we have re ved 
convinces us that in forty days m ! 
any failure, give a drawing which in its results will 1 
eptable to all our friends 
We have the relore UXed upon 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29th, 
As the day when the Concert and Dist: 
piace Bo Pe all the tickets are sold @ not, or he 
will be refunded upor os ation and present 
the tickets at the Agency where purchased, 


By order of the Board of Dire 


HENRY V. MOORE, Secretary. 


For tickets, Circulars, ct ire 
HENRY V. MOORE, Skc’y, NORFOLK, VA 
Or. the Branch Office of the Association 
Room 25.) 78 & 80 Broadway 


» Box 1417 NEW YORK 


PERFECT FREEDOM 
Premature Decay, 


sgoUOITYA\ OXT-[vog 
Hi33. ONV 





The most delicious and efficacious dentifrice 
known 

It Strengthens the Gums, Whitens the Teeth, 
Preserves the Enamel, and leaves a Delicious 
Fragrance in the mouth 

Indorsed by the most eminent Dentists of 
nied and used by all the Courts thereof! 

o ld by sea ind Perfumers 


CHAPPED HANDS & FACE, 


Sore Lips, Dryness of the Skin, etc,, etc, 
Cured at once by HEGEMAN’S C se HOR ICE WITH 


GLYCERINE. It keeps the hands soft in all weather - HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
See that you get HEGEMAN’S. 8 id by all Drug 





25 cents ] 002-9 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


EXTRAORDINARY DRAWING 
OF DECEMBER 16th, 1874 
ONLY 16,000 TICKETS. 
One Prize to every Seven Tickets 
2.097 Prizes Of. .ceceecceeeeeeeeeceeee $1,260,000 
L Prig® Of. .cccccccccccceccsccccsccs 500,000 


EEN ls apiece 0.045 0.40650500 40606 100,000 

1 Prize of....... susdce eobeanndin 50,000 

2 Prizes cach Of.......cccecccseees 25,000 

4 Prizes each Of ..ccccccccccccccees 10,000 

12 Prizes CAch OF ..cccc.csccccees 5,000 

73 Prizes CACD OF .cccccsccceseceeees 500 

Circulars with full information sent free. Tickets for 

sale and prizes cashed by P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer and 
General Agent, 30 Liberty St., N. Y- tf) 


NORRIS.CO. 
SAFES 


26% 


BROADWAY, 








( HAUTERIVE, 


. . . » epotywa } CELESTINS 
3 & SPRIN j : ’ 
NAME3 OF TdE SPRINGS. ¢ GRANDE GRILLE 
| HOPITAL. 

Bottled under the supervision of the French Govern 
ment, for Dyspepsia, Gout Gravel, Diabetes, Diseases of 
the Liver, Kidneys and Bladder. 

CAUTION. 

To avoid counterfeits and imitations, require that the 
capsule bears the name of one of the above-named 
eprings, and also the year of the bottling | 

For sale by all leading retail Grocers and Druggists, | 
and to the Trade only by 


BOUCHE FILS & co., 


37 Beaver Street, New York, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 





| 6 . 10: $25", » Oue agent writes: “ Have 
643 Broadway, cor. Bleecker Street, N.Y. fern i $15 as th h of your Chromos ip 


at EMBER Bossi dd 187 


FISK & H ATCH 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street. 


STRATED NEWSPAPER. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLU 


u. S ¢ r ent | n ly ter 
i a ght and Nd; al id Ipor 
\ rical 1 I 1 and Mercat 
t mad and ] l ints I ived 
Savings Banh Corporat nd indiy 1 
U = I red t, coupo and divid 
| 1, for ponder ind other t towr i 
] r placed to credit l 
} ult Ail marketable stocks and bonds bought and i 
mmi N Every branch of our busine ha 
il attentiol and ny ¢ red information y 
i ! h 


“FISK & HATCH, 


NEW YORK, 


STEINWAY 


(rand, 3 it X U prignt Pianos, 






Se 
—_— 


rst Grand Gold Med f Honor 
World’s , Paris, 1867—London, 1862, 
1 I} 1 Catal \ with Price-List, mail 
pplicat 


STEINW AY & SONe? Warerooms, 
109 & 111 East 4th St., N.Y. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

STRIBIL PBRNS. 


Sold by all dealers 
Wholesale Warchouse, 01 John St., N.Y, 


Wire or LeaApIN 


: 
= 
ri 
a 


Pouirician—** What, afte nion of twent 
Wirve—“ Yes, to be sure. Since you have been running for office, T find all the publie journals JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
agree th giving y a bad character. lou area Credit M thief, a hackepay grab 
rie 4) , T88? Joh / n ‘ el 


Silver-Plated Ware, 
New and Rich Designs, 


Made by the most valuable improvements in 


Union Adams& Co. |6. G. GUNTHER’S SONS: 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, Electro-Plating, by which the parts most ex 
637 & 913 BROADWAY, OFFER THEIR EXTENSIVE STOCK OI posed to wear receive an extra coating of 


LADIES’ FURS, \"WERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 


550 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Sable Neal, Mink, and pa MERIDEN, CONN, 


all other Furs, | SLATER MARBLE MANTELS 


HAVE A LARGE 


NECK-WEAR, 


STOCK OF 


AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES 














IN GREAT VARIETIES, INCLUDING 


UNDERWEAR 





220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.NVY. 
stallments, or for rent, in City or Country, dur- 
| IN VERY LARGE ASSORTMENT, Agents wanted (0 sll Waters’ New Scale 


SBALSKIN SACQUES, 300 PIANOS and ORGANS 
FOREIGN NOVELTIES, | rUR “TRIMMINGS, ing these Hard Times, and the HOLIDAYS, by 


ers, will be sold at Lower Prices for cash, or on In= 
WHICH THEY ARE SELLING AT than ever before offered in New York. 
| 
_ Extremely Low Low Prices. 502 & 504 BROADWAY. Trade. A large discount (/o Teachers, Min- 





isters, Cc hurches Lodges, Schools, efc 0 
FURS! FURS! FURS !!! Kitchen Outfits 
E oTANEEGNED 1853, FROM 
IX BOOSS & BRO... Dianer 
aap BRoaDway, through to 2G Morcor sSi., sinci-iaee Miemes Vlei dane Meade. 
Have opened a retail department, and will offer for the-next sixty davs a full and well d assortment of Furs Silver-plated Ware, 


at exc eodiunls low prices China and Glass Ware, 
SEALSKIN FURS A SPECIALTY. oe 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT “LE GANT” MUFF. EDWARD D. BASSFORD’S, 


ver Tus titute Building , Corner Stores 
S.0.P. COGNAC BRANDY, 


"TILT: — i> 
2 


$7 pe gallon, $1.50 for full-sized bottle (a specialty); old ax “PRINTSSFIT ) catalogue Free! 
mellow, and fragrant; entire invoice purchas ed at half Pree er finde ci ’ ‘d Lbs gg tok 0}. Diamond 
its value. Also, all the popular brand s of vintage, 1§65 Press. / ds & Cir cuter 5) fol0 rl Pr $s for all 
10 1795. Also, 21 different brands and grades importes d job work $2  GOLDING&CO Naloyst oston 
in cases. Old Madeira, $3.50 per gallon, All the relia ¢@ EAUTIFUL invention for marking Clothing 
RS 
< 


ble brands of Wines and Liquors, Fancy Groceries, Table and printing Cards,éc. An article that every 
Luxuries, ete, Pity, body should have. Alphabets of type to ‘ob 
H. B. KIRK & CO., 69 Fulton St tstablished 1853 <p able, ee peer) Inari forthe on 
OO. SE with8 H paged type. No.2 
wh B alphabets. NO.3 $3Z.with 1 3 $2 
80 DISTINCT ODORS, 100 sow 
Including the Celebrated 
| iran NICOLL, THE TAILOR, 
4* 

(iilsey Louse Bouquet, 143 BOWERY, and 111 NASSAU ST, 
" PANTS TO ORDER, S86. 
SUITS TO MEASURE, 











~ bets. Type Case, Ink and 83 included. De- 
A livered anywhere by mailfree. Agents wanted 


GOLDING & Co,,14 Kilby St, Boston. 


xcelsioy Do Your Own Printing | 


Portable” - Press for cards, labels, envelopes 


etc. Largersizes forlarge work. 
‘Business Men do their printing and 
advertising, save moncy and increase 
trade, Amateur Printing, delight 
ful pastime forspare hours. BOYS 
have greatfun and make money fast 
Printing atprinting. Sendtwostampsfor full 

P g Catalogue presses type etc, to the Mfrs 
TessS©* KELSEY & CO. Meride n, Conn, 
1091-13 








re STRICTLY THE FINEST GOODS 
. | MADE, 

THE LOWEST POSSIBLE QUOTATIONS | "Lora & TAYLOR, Black Doeskin Pants to Measure, $8. 
of WATCHES and JEWELRY of every Black Cloth Suits to Measure. 0 
scription will be found in our Price List for 1875, $ 
application to any addre 


W. H. SANDIFER, 








Sole Agents for the U.S. 


ees ee ents for © CHS. BARTENS, 


(Successor to FRED. KIDDLE), 
3 John Street, near Broadway, N. Y- 





Berrorp’s Sons, 480 
Established in 1845 Ls n St : ent.be 


HALJI. a Matter. 


The celebrated Ve. C. Vacheron & Co. Geneva Watches 


an old hand This litthe work contains practical 


At 87 Fulton Street, New York, has the finest line of | pints for old canva and instructions for beginners ; 
goods in the city at the lowest prices, Sent C.0.). on | py mail, 25 cts. New York Book Concern, 7 Warren St, ROYAL SAXON 


receipt of size and style desired 992 LOO4 N. Y. 1,902-14 0 





- GOVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany. 
100,000 tickets, 50,000 prizes 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 
P. O. Box 5594. 116 Nassau St.. New York. 


(en = Oss OS See ee 
hFINKELI & co Hock WINES 
ul Freres Clar Ww 
HARLES GRABER 
Ncw 





| Fins Watches at Wholesale and Retail. 


VE ART OF BOOK CANVASSING,.—By | riers promptly execute d. tfo 
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Vou. XX XIX 


BY 


Bs 


futhor of © Grif’ “ Blade o- Grass,” 


X 


CONTINUED, 


AME ENDIVE’S eves are now, in fact, peering 
down the road for her son, who is not due 
for a long time vet. It wants an hour to 
noon, and half an hour after noon the d nner 

vill be ready, and then the rest of the day will be 
vent in quiet holiday tashion in honor of Bluebell, 
Soon Bluebell gathers up her work, and goes into 
t! cottage 1 look after the dinner. Before she 
iits the porch, she also looks down the lane. 
‘Po you see him coming, my dear?” asks the old 
woman 


sluebell blushes, and shakes her head. When 

he is inside the cottaze, Dame Endive grows gar- 

lous over the virtues and accomplishments of her 

m, and dilates with pardonable pride upon the 
estimation in which he is held by 


all who know 
him. Bluebell listen and says, “* Yes, yes,’ to 
everything the old woman advances, and Dame 
Endive gazes on her with secret delight and plea 


ure 

Coltstoot and Robin mnie, Kach has flowers for 
Binebell., She selects two of the prettiest, one 
fron each bauneh, and twines them in her hair. 
Robin is & strong sun-burnt man now. Woodman 
as he is, he belongs to the thinking cla-ses, for he 


has his grievance —that two shillings a week more, 
which is to set everything right. He gives Bluebell 
sounding kiss, and w pes lis lips afterwards, \ 
troug yearning comes into Coltsfoot’s face as he 
takes Bluebell’s land in his, and wishes her joy. 
As he stands thus, his old mother calls out: ; 

**What! and not kiss her on such a day as this? 
Well, if | was a man!” ; 

Wherenpon Bluebell holds up her face, and he 
touches her cheek with h lips. Phe old woman 
cackles and laughs, 

‘“*May your life contain much brightness, Blue 
bell!" says Coltsfoot tenderly, 

She answers sweetly, and bustles about to hide a 
tear, Joy and melancholy hold subtle relationship 
with each other. 

Along the fragrant country lane,in the direction 
of the cottage, Sassafras is strolling. When he is 
Within hail of it he pauses and looks fondly about 
him. The beauty of nature sinks into his soul, and 
breathes peace into it. He sighs with a sense of 
relief, as he thinks that he is here, unknown and 
free, away from the cares and griefs which weigh 
so heavily upon him. ‘ Has any other man,” he 
murmurs, “ever so fully appreciated the plea 
sures of obscurity 7" The reflection inspires the 
shadow of serious thougit. He shakes it off. ‘* Thank 
(rod,”’ he says, ‘‘ to-day I am not a king !°’ 

He approaches nearer to the cottage ; enters the 
porch. They within see his face at the window, 
and they all smile a welcome. Bluebell runs to 
open the door for him. He also has a flower for 
her: itis a rosebud with a small piece of rosemary 
attached. She places it in her bosom, and in a few 
moments they are all sitting down to dinner, and 
Sassafras is declaring that the peas are the sweet- 
est that he has ever tasted. 

‘And Til wager,” he says, “ that I know wio 
gathered them.” 

‘E06, yes,’ cackles the old woman, ** Bluebell 
gathered them. My old joints are stiff. I can't 
stoop as I used to.” 

tobin is full of a subject which interests him 
hugely. For some time past there had been rumors 
that the laborers in No land—those who tilled and 
plowed — were becoming dissatisfied with their 
condition, and that very week news had come that 
in a village hard by thirty of them had refused to 
do any more work for their masters, the farmers, 
unless they had two shillings a week more. Robin 
shows himself to be quite a politician as he de- 
scants upon this theme, but the others decline to 
be drawn into conversation upon the subject. 
Sassafras certainly says that for his part he thinks 
he should like to be a woodman. Bluebeli’s eyes 
sparkle. ; 

** Eh,” says Robin, * but your hands are too soft.” 

“They would soon grow hard,” replies Sassafras, 

Then Robin recalls the day on which they had 


first met, and tells, for the hundredth time, what | i 

| beard shivers and grunts and stamps his feet and * Yes,’’ he says, ‘‘ life has its cares and duties. 
I like best to hear the | put if love sweetens them —" 

One night we will come here and 

watch them when they do not think we are look 


a queer chap he thouglt Sassatras was. 


* He didn’t know naught,” eries Robin, with a | 


snap of his fingers; ‘“‘he was the ignorantest chap 
f ever clapped eyes on!” 

After dinner they satin the porch, talking. Sas- 
safras listens and siys very lithe. He sits next to 
Bluebell, and this for him is sufficient happiness. 
Tiere is to him somethiag sicred in the very touch 


of this young girl's cotton dress; and if their 


fingers meet —as they do sonetines —every nerve 
in hin thrills. Robia’sueceeds (1 drawing Coltstoot 
out upon his pet theme. Coltsfoet, who knows the 
exact state of affairs, sympathizes with the men 
and wishes that their reasonable demands had been 
complied with. Their condition he describes as 
lamentable. 

“They are waking up now though,” shouts 
Robin triumphantly. ; 

“ But notwithstanding that they have reason and 
justic? on their side,’’ observes Coltsfoot, ‘ they 
have a hard battle to fight. The issue in the end 
cannot be doubted, but they will have to suffer. 
One does not need much for comfort and happiness 
in this world, and a man can do very well on a 
\ittle; but these men certainly have not enough, 






and certainly are most unfairly paid for their labor. 
We'll say no more on the subject: this is not the | about me,” 


Trim ig 





NEW 


KING OF No-LAND 


MARJIEON, 
* Jessie 


, - 
“Golden Crain, 


day for its diseussion.” 


the woods, and Robin and Bluebell point out man: 
They are the happiest of the = 44, 

usually grave face breaks into 

smiles, and he joins ia the innocent merriment with 


happy. 


wonders by the wity. 
Coltsfoot's 


In the afternoon they stroll through the fields and 


the light spirits of a boy. 


fras, 
hands. 


wood, Sassafras leading. 
and assists Bluebell. 


her to overcome obstacles. 


he 


‘Eternity must be filled with such days as this,” 


Bluebell sighs a happy assent. Now and 


Sassafras runs to help Dame Endive. 


“Thank you, my dear,’ she says: ‘‘it is fit that 


the young should help the old.” 


he 
ignorant.” 

* Too much wisdom is a dangerous thing,” 
serves Sassafras. He is in the humor to say 
daring thing. 

Now they are standing on a slight elevation. 
few hundred yards away, where the land slopes 
towards a wood, rich with the richest treasures ot 
the seasons, lies echo-land. 
briskly, and in another moment the inspired hollow 


Coltsfoot hears this. 


speaks and laughs and sings. 


solemnity. 
* Hush!" responds the hollow solemnly. 
Thev gather about Sassatras, 
Bluebell attentiveiy; Bluebell 
Dame Endive, leaning on her 
crutel-stick, peers up at him from beneath her 
Robin waves his arms, and is about to 
wild words, when Sassafras, 
fingers on his lips, says almost in a whisper : 
‘ Speak low, or the old fellow will hear you.” 
‘What old fellow 7” 


him 
40r no one 


spectacles ; 
utter 


of trees beyond. 
us to Hush! 


But I declare he is there 
with serious eyes and a long beard. 
Hush! because we were too merry. 
there ever so many hundred years. 
haunted, and the old grayheard is but one of a 
great many of spirits who retreat into the hollows 
at the first sound of human tootsteps. 
harsh and strong, but he has children whose sotter 
voices mock the sighing wind as it glides past 


| laugh’ oy. 





but him ; 


chase each other. 


blows upon his fingers. 
| young spirits. 


voice sings 


calls out Sassafras, with 


‘A pretty fancy,” says Coltsfoot, regarding Sas 
safras with tender interest, and yet with a strange 
admixture of seriousness. 

A solemn look is in Bluebell’s eyes as Sassafras 
describes the echo-king, and Sassafras, seeing this, 
breaks into a laugh, which is so contagious that, 
like magic, the hollow is filled with merry sound. 

‘Hark!’ he cries, holding up again a warning | 
‘“Those are the young spirits who are | 
There are merry ones, and old ones, if 
we cou! t only see them.” 

‘“What are they like?’ asks Bluebell, bending 
her face flushed with excitement. 
What are they like?” 
*‘Some of them are almost as pretty as Bluebell 
They have sparkling eyes, and in the golden 
hair which floats down to their feet sun-sparkles 
In the Summer they sing with 
It is they who drink the dew from the 


‘* And in the Winter ?"" 
“They bind their hair with garlands and holly 

| and laurel, and enchant into beautiful devices the 
hoar-frost on the branches of the trees. They peep 
into the icicles, and melt them with the fire of their | | nows this, not 
It they hear any one laugh, they laugh and 
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Now and then he turns, 
With her hand in his he helps 


then 


“You are right, mother,’ 
‘and the rich, the poor: the wise, 


Thitherward they walk 
assumed 


Coltsfoot regards 
eves 


asks Robin, with a laugh. | 
“The old fellow who is hiding behind that clump 

Did you not hear him call ovt to 

You ] 0k incredulous. 
do not see, you think there is no old fellow there. 
an old gray-haired man, 
He bade us 
He has been 
The wood 1s 


Because you 


His voice is 


a AV . 
\y (@) I< 


[s874. 


‘That is my son's song,’ says Dame Endive to 
Sassafras, with a proud look at Coltsfoot: ‘* he 
wrote it for Bluebell.” 

* Your son is a poet.” 

‘*He is anything he likes,’ responds the fond 
mother ; ‘‘ he knows a mighty deal. He's a man: 

there isn’t a cleverer in No-land. Where he got 
all his learning from, gracious only knows, for I'm 
no scholar. But knowledge comes to him as seeks, 
Isuppose. Ah, the nights he sat up when he was 
a boy !"’ 

“You must not credit all that my mother says 
says Colistoot, joining them. ‘ Mothers 
are over-fond. T guess she is speaking of me.” 

“oTisn’t me, my son,’ says Dame Endive ; * ‘tis 
him. He says you're a poet, and he says right. 
‘sa lad of sense.” 
Coltsfoot shakes his head. 
* Because of my simple lines’ Nay, if there is a 
poet among us, itis our dear friend here, who has 


where there is an echo,” says Sassa- just woven such pretty fancies out of the echoes. 

Gant : There is nothing fanciul in my verses. They fit 

“Letus go there,” cries Bluebell, clapping her) Bluebell. All things ave fair to her. I wrote 
; : them when T was in a happy, hopeful mood.” 

They make their way through tangled brush- He utters these last words in a saddened tone. 


which, as the breeze awakes the lyre, stirs th 
mother’s heart, and causes her to look with sudden 
apprehension into the face of her son; from his 
| face her eyes wander to the face of Sassafras, and 
a frowning light shines in them. Coltsfoot, sel 
| engrossed in painful thought, does not observe 
| these signs. ‘ Come, mother,” he says, ‘* you and 
I will stroll quietly to some shady nook, and sit 
there; | want to talk to you where there are no 
echoes.”’ 


the Ay, my son,”’ she replies, tenderly and pite 
} ously ; ‘‘ a mother’s love ‘Il not fail you.” 

oer Mother and son walk away: Robin is wondering 

ny by himself in the woods; Sassafras and Bluebell 
\ are lett alone. 


‘This sweetest of days,’’ murmurs Sassafras, in 
a tone which trembles from excess of feeling, ‘ has 
tilled my life with tender memories.” 

They walk slowly, as in a dream, and Biuebell 
presently seats herself upon the mossed outspread- 
ing trunk of a grand old tree; Sassafras lies on the 
ground at her feet. A spiritual beauty dwells in 
Bluebell’s face : her soul is in pertect harmony with 
the beauty of the day. Her hands are resting on 
her lap; Sassafras, timidly and with beating heart, 
lays his hand upon hers, and softly imprisons it. 
She trembles and looks down, but she does not 
shrink from him. Her pure soul trusts in him 
utterly. Thus they sit in silence for fully half an 
hour, which seems but a few moments, the time 
flies so swiftly. But when a falling leaf, or the 
fluttering of a bird’s wings, disturbs the tine cur 
rent of her waking dream, Bluebell sees the eyes 
of Sassafras gazing so earnestly and tenderly into 
hers, that a i ew-born joy awakes in her heart, and 
her gentle breast is stirred by an emotion so ex 
quisitely sweet as to border almost upon pain. 

“Tt it were so, Bluebell,”’ whispers Sassafras, * if 
! Now and for ever, heart whispers low, 


—< 


his 


it were so- 
change will come never! Jf change would never 
come! If we could remain thas for ever! How 
fair, how beautiful is the world!” 

Bluebell looks upwards. 

* There is a fairer world even than this,’ she 
says softly. 

*T could kneel at your feet, and pray.” 

He does kneel at her feet, and clasps her hands, 
which she yields willingly to him. 

“If during the moments that are now passing 
we ourselves should pass away, then death would 
surely be beautiful.”’ 

‘““Why speak of death?" says Bluebell. ‘“ Why 
wish for it? The world is very good. God saw 
that it was so.” 

They fall into silence again for a brief space ; but 
the lengthening shadows of the trees warn Sassa 

| fras that they must soon depart. He raises him- 
| self closer to Bluebell, and invites her to stroll toa 
peep of sunlight in the distance. They walk hand 
in hand towards a small glade; the trees, which 
| form a semi-circle, throw quaint shadows on the 
ground. 

**One can fancy the echo-spirits dancing here,” 
says Sassafras. ‘“‘On the moonlight night the 
shadows of the trees moving in the wind would 
present a strange and weird-like appearance. Blue 

| bell, Lhave not wished you happy returns of the 
day. I do so now, dear. May they all be as happy 
as this has been!” 

She thanks him sweetly, and says that it is not to 
| be expected. Life has its duties and cares; she 
from her own experience, for 
everybody is very good to her, but from what 


Then the old fellow with the long | (oltsfoot has told her. 


Then Sassafras turns to Bluebell, and asks ina 
tender tone if she will sing a song, and Bluebell in | then, with his arms around her dear form, he kisses 
, and the hollow echoes her jer lips for the first time, and they walk slowly 


so sweetly 4 


All things are fair ; 
Nature rejoies ; 
Valley and hill 
Hhrill with sweet voices 
All things are fair, 


“Sweet is the air 
Now and for ever; 
Heart whispers low, 
Change will come never 
All things are fair 


‘Look where T will, 
Sunlight’s bright glances 
Fill me with joy. 
How my heart dances! 
All things are fair,’ 


What words are spoken immediately after these 
neither of them ever remembers, except that he 
tells her he loves her, and that she, in perfect in- 
nocence and trustfulness, gives herself up to him; 


homewards to the cottage, with a heaven of hap 
piness in their hearts. The changing color of the 
clouds, the cooing of the birds, the worshipful 
swaying and murmuring of the branches, the tlut 
tering of the leaves, and the other beautiful evi- 
dences of a beneficent Creator which proclaim 
| themselves wherever the lovers look or tread. seem 
| to smile upon them, to be made for them. So they 
wander back to the old country lane, Sassafras 
leading Bluebell over tangled brushwood. and be 
neath bending branches which cling to the young 
girl's hair as though they are loath to lose her. 


* * * ~ + * 
Later in the evening, Bluebell and Sassatras stood 
| side by side within the shadow of the cottage 
| porch. It was time for them to part, and still they 
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rried, saying good-night again and again. The 
noon eame out, and shone upon an orange-tree in 
the little garden: eyes of pale golden light gleamed 
among the branches. 
You must co, you must go,’ Bluebell whispered, 
ll she clung to him. 
ength she turned from him with lingering 


* Good-night,” she said. 

‘Good-night, darling! God protect you! You 
are mine now, mine!” 

‘“Yes, Lam yours,” she sighed, happily. 

He bent his head, and they kissed. Then Blue- 
bell glided swiftly from his enbrace, and went into 
the house, and Sassafras, stepping into the light, 
saw Dame Endive watching him. She was stand- 
ing a few paces away, and there was tronble in her 
cyes, Sassatras was uncertain how to act, but she 
decided for him. 

‘‘Come into the kitchen,” said the old woman, 
and sp ak low, so that she shall not hear us."* 
He followed her into the sanded kitchen, and the 
old woman laid her crutch aside, and sat down, 
with face averted from him. When she turned, he 
saw tears running down her old cheeks. 

‘“‘This is the first time, dame,” he said; “ Tdid 
not know until to-day that she loved me.” 

Dame Endive swayed to and fro in deep distress, 
and a feeble wail escaped from her. 

‘Oh, my son! my son!” 
Sassafras knew immediately the cause ot her 

grief, and in the midst of his own happiness his 
heart grew heavy. 

“* He loved her!" she said, in a suppressed tone, 
with jealous fierceness. ‘* And you knew it—you 
knew it!" 

‘Nay, dame,” he answered, with a spasm in his 
throat, “I did not know it. Alas! my best and 
only friend !** 

‘You are no friend of his,’* hissed Dame Endive. 
‘You are a thief, and you have stolen his happi 
ness! She would have loved him butfor you. Oh, 
why did you come among us—why did you come? 
| hate you—I hate you! And if you teil him I said 
so, I'l die, and curse you with my dyiug breath !"’ 

“I'll not tell him,’’ said Sassafras, gently and 
pityingly: “ but do not think so hardly of me. 
Where is Coltsfoot?”" 

** He bade me see you before you left. He wishes 
to speak to you. You will find him at the bottom 
of the lane.” 

*T will go to him. Good-night, dame.’ 

But she waved him ticrcely away, and as he left 
the room he again hear. ber moan, ‘Oh, my son! 
my son!" 

Coltsfoot was waiting for Sassafras. The two 
men regarded cach other with earnest looks. 
Neither strove to hide his thoughts trom the other. 
But Coltsfoot was the more cheerfal of the two 

Ah,” he said, ‘‘ my mother has given you more 
than my simple message.” 

‘She told me you wished to see me.” 

‘She told you something more.’ Sassafras was 
silent. ‘* Well, | would rather she had not spoken; 
but you must forgive the mother. Old age has its 
weaknesses. When we are old wen, we shall per- 
haps babble indiscreetly. And then, dear friend, a 
mother does not reason.” 

‘Why was I fated to bring unhappiness into the 
life of my friend?” cried Sassatras mourntully ; 
‘into the life of the man whom I love and honor 
more than all others in the world?” 

‘It is pleasant to me to hear those words. We 
cannot control circumstances. Ihave indulged a 
hope, and it is not to be realized; but, thank God, 
she does not know?" He put this in the form of a 
question which Sassafras might be able to answer. 

‘‘T think she does not know,” said Sassafras 
sadly. 

‘Thatis well. Tell me, She loves you? Your 
silence is a sufficient answer. And you—you love 
her?’ 

‘* With all my soul,’’ replied Sassafras ; ** but you 
have a prior claim on 

** Nay,” interrupted Coltsfoot gently; “ there is 
but one consideration for us—her happiness. If 
you wee to desert her now, it would break her 
heart. | have known and watched her from her 
infancy, aud T can be, as I have ever been, a 
brother to her. Dear Bluebell! dear sister! A 
purer mind, a sweeter heart, does not exist.’’ He 
paused fora moment or two. ‘* Onlyin the cause of 
one whom [ look upon as a sacred trast, and 
through whose innocence and purity human nature 
becomes ennobled, would I use the words | am 
now about to speak. But it is unfortunately be- 
coming the fashion of the time to hold many a pure 
and sacred thing in light esteem. You have won 
the love of a good woman; it isa sacred and price- 
less blessing. | have held you as my friend; siall 
| hold you so still?’ 

** Prove me.” 

“Twill, You have told Bluebell that you love 
her, and you have received a confession of love 
from her dear lips. Assure me that you have 
wooed and won her in full and earnest sincerity of 
heart and mind—as true man wooes and wits a 
good woman, whom he will soon take to his heart 
as his wife, and to whom he will be faithiul until 
death separates them.’ 

‘in that way | have wo-ed Bluebell—as God is 
my Judge!" 

* Thank God! You are more than my friend 
you are my brother. ‘ake my hand, and da not 
fear to trust me. | can bear my sorrow more easily 
now. Dearlad! You are worthy of her love!’ ~ 

XI. 
NOW,’’ SAID THE KING, STEPPING CLOSE TO THE 
PRISONER ; ‘‘ AS MAN TO MAN!" 
AT about this period signs of political disturh 
4 ance were becoming somewhat alarmingly 
prominent in No-land. There were in the kingdom 
some persons who were conscientiously dissatisticJ 


“ 


she moaned. 
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tion of a few ( the high SSe8 ¢ 
sO vy. Notwit ind opi l 1 wer 
good citizens: they we hard worke) } led 
pea ible \ and re ! out matters for them 
selves, according to tl s, in a calm and sen 
8 mar 

ut t t or the'r cause t was 
1 ¢ escences whi gave it an n 
wholes iran bh Quamochis nd 
\ N ind fastened themselves to 
it, and tl yusequer was that athimblelul of 
‘ mon sense was hidden in a gallon of bubble 
and frow The one great institution, of ¢ rse, | 
which was the obje f general aitack was the in 
st n Royalty Do away with kings and 
queens,’ said 1 ; agitators; “‘ destroy the talsc 
the t i s bor Roy Ss 
imperatiy e s | be maintained ce y and 
idle luxuriance by a down-trodden | e,a t] 
misery and distress whiel Ww ¢ rwhell thre 
nation will disa r ; a. 2 ri = before t 
wind.’ kK ryt r seemed to fa r the agitat Da 
The value of money had decreased in No-land, a 
all the necessaries of life wer steadhy rising 
price, so that it took th sh to buy to-day 
what twenty shillings woul e p hase 
dozen years ago. The working men, as a natura 
consequence, asked for higher wages, which in 
every Instance was refused to them. ‘* Ah,” groaned 
the Quam ; and Whortleberries crushed, 
oppressed, ground down again! Poor, suffering 
masses, when will you obtain your rights?” 
** We'll ork 1 longer, ried the working men, 
‘untill we are fairly paid for our work! The 
masters st resisted. and the men left the work- 


shops. Convinced that th demands were fair 





and reasonable, the hearts of these men turned 
bitter towards those of the higher orders who em- 
ployed them. and they were i a measure, 
driven into den vism. In this way the Quamo- 
clits W } s gained any recruits. 
Other strikes in other parts of the country occurred, 


The agricultural laborers rose, and demanded their 
rights as men A disc! f mstances 


sclosure cire 
of their lives from their cradles to their graves 
showed a miserable state of things: they were 
ignorant, muddle-headed, underpaid, and they lived | 


through all their lves in the 
which man can suffer $s pauper- 
ism When the history of No-land com to be 
written by a competent and impartial person (if 


worst form of slave ry 










history ever is written in any spirit) 
the condition of the ki lom o far as 
concerns these matters, will dilated 
upon; in the meantime th ng lines 
must be accepted as a faithful, if not a satisfactory, 


index to the state of aflairs. 
Sassafras, seeking for guidance among his coun 
} 


selors and for an honest solution of these troubles 
was temporized with and lightly put off, He was 
bidden not to vex himself with these small con 


cerns. Yet they were not entirely indifferent to 
the signs of the times. ‘‘ Measures must be adopted 
they said to one another, to counteract the in 
flnence of these small agitators. The sentiment of 
loyalty must be stirred into active lite in the breasts 
of the people. The King must go about more than 
ie does,”’ 

Sassafras submitted to them: he went about 
more; his soul was wearied with pageants ; and 
one day, as he sat in his carriage, he was shot at. 
The bullet missed him; but his heart was sorely 
wounded. ‘* How my people must hate me!" he 
thought, with bitterness. The loyal papers bristled 
with indignation, and with ex pressions of love and 
d ition for his person, they denounced the would 
be assassin as a monster, whose name would be 
infamous through all time und as usual they went 
to violent extremes. Sassafras read all these papers, 
and even insisted upon privately secing the monster 
who had attempted his life. 

Your Majesty,’’ implored Lord Crabtree ; 
*“‘such a thing was never heard of in history !"’ 

‘‘Is there such a thing as the history of the 
human heart???’ demanded Sassafras bitterly. “7 
decline any longer to be guided by precedents of 
which neither my heart nor conscience can approve. 
I will see this man.”’ 

‘* He is a monster of the deepest dye,” 
Lord Crabiree, in melodramatic language ; 
perhaps, a madman i 

‘The more is he to be pitied,’ said Sassatras 
firmly. ‘‘ Your remonstrances are useless, my lord. 
] will see him.”’ 

But king as he was, he would have been unable to 
carry out his design had he not promised that 
he would not disclose to the man that he was the 
King. This promise he gave—and broke. At the 
door of the cell he halted, and would not allow 
a single person to enter withhim. When he closed 
the door, he saw before him, seated by a table 
which was fastened to the ground, a man in rags, 
with a wild and haggard face. 

**Do you know me?" asked Sassafras, 

‘* No,” was the reply. 

‘*T am the King.” 

The man looked at Sassafras steadily, with a 
frown on his face. 

I am sorry for you,”’ he said. 

** And not for yourself?”’ 

‘*No; Lhave nothing to reproach myself with.” 

‘* Not for attempting the life of one whose face 
you do not know when you look upon it?” 

‘| did not shoot at the man; I shot at the King. 
If | had succeeded, there would have beena king the 
less in the world.” 

‘ You hate kings? 

* 7 hate them.” 

** They say you are mad.” 

‘So [have heard; they might be right—by-and- 
by; they are not quite right at present.” He 
pressed his hand upon his forehead, as though 
to crush back oppressive thought. “I am trying to 
keep my reason; I may lose it soon.” 

There was not the slightest wandering in his 
speech, and his features were firm-set; but it was 
evident that it was only by the strongest effort 
of will that he retained his composure. He wasa 
man of forty years of age. 

‘It is a great honor,” he said, with a scornful 
smile, ‘‘ for me to receive a visit from aking. May 
I ask for what purpose you come 7” ; 

“To appeal to you,” said Sassafras, earnestly ; 
‘to ask you what_wrong | have done you that you 
should attempt my life. I do not know you; | 
have never seen your face before to-day. Your 
features are strange to me. Tell me in what way I 
have wronged you.” 

There was a pause of a few moments’ duration. 

‘** You come to appeal to me!” then said the 
prisoner. ‘* You!” 

‘*Yes; as man to man,”’ 

A laugh that was like a groan escaped from the 
prisoner's lips. 

* Look you!” he said, fiercely battling down his 
agitation; ‘‘if you destroy my consciousness o 
right J shall go mad betore your eyes. 
closer to me; 1 do not 














entreated | 
* nay, | 


| him, not ligl 


| should be 


| work to do 


justice through their black gowns. 


5 


but there are listeners outside that d 
L «lo not choose that hall hear 1 
! ot i lea thar \ See: tl ha 
( the leg of t i} and | cann 
Ve six il ‘ from my seat \ I 
you came, for your protection, as | vy can 
understand. At other times my limbs are free My 
hands also are handculled; you nh approach me 
with safety.’ 

Sassafras went to the door of the cell, and threw 
it open, 

‘My interview is not yet at an end,” he sa te 
th attendants, ‘* Where is the iilel Remove 
that man’s chains. Uncla-p his hands.” 

They hesitated to obe ¥y him; but he would not be 
denied. The prisoner's limbs were set tree; the 
door of the cell was closed again, and only they 
two were within the four walls, 

‘* Now said Sassafras, stepping close to the 


: man ! 


risoner, as man to 





Ihe prisoner turned deathly white, and his form 
rembled: thus he stood before Sassafras, uncertair 
w to act, uncertain what to say 

‘Have you a wif isked Sussafras, 

rhe prisoner suppressed a spasmodic ery. “1 
id she is dead, thank God!" 

Children?” asked Sa-safras, in a soft and pity- 
x tone 

I had one—he is dead, thank God!” 

‘You thank God for those afflictions 

Ay, most sincerely! You appeal to me, as man 





to mal You want me to tell you what wrong you 
have done me. Be it so. 1 will tell you. Not 
long since I was a married man, with a wife whom 
I loved, and who, I believe, loved me. Two years 
after our marriage she bore a child. I was a work 
man on the est of a certain nobleman whose 
name would bl i ig 1 to utter it; 
if you ask the police—to whom T am well known 

















they will tel thisname. Hel s high rank in 
your court; lis name is mentioned in the paper 
lrequently with credit. What wonder He is a 
nobleman. His son came of age there were great 
feasts on the estate My wife and | were preset 

with every other person who was connected in any 
vay with this nobleman’s property. My wife was 
a pretty w in. I have never seen a prett 


rhis nobleman’s son spoke to me, to her he ¢ 
} 


greater honor; he daneed with her in the eve 





the ball given to the tenants and the work-people, 
See you now: no word of sentiment or passion 
shall ] iss my lips; T will tell you my story reason 
ably and coldly. It is fair that I should say that I 


l but having my 


I did not enter 


never cared tor kings an 
and be fairly happy 


queens ; 






deeply into the question: it is no business of mine, 
thought I. Well, then, so it was, until this young 
cub came of age, and courted my wife by stealth, 


and turned her head. 
she le(t Tie =e 
long in doub 
he received me 
want?’ he asked, 


At the end of twelve months 
I was not allowed to remain 
is to the man. I went to the father; 
civilly enough. ‘What do you 
when he had heard my complaint. 
Justice,’ I replied; what other reply could | 
give? I can see now that it was not a practical 
emand; but | was blind at the time. I asked him 
to tell me where | could find his son; he refused, 
spoke hotly, and he, not recognizing that I had jus- 
tification for my passion in the wrong his son had 
inflicted upon me, turned me from his doors. | 
forget now whether | threatened him; I think I 
must have done so, for not only was | dismissed 
from my employment, but from that day Iwas con 
hat | was being watched by the police asa 
dangerous person. | had saved a little money, and 
| went to the lawyers for justice. What kind of 


retly. 


scious 


justice? Well, ] could expose this viper, and dis 
grace him. I was mistaken. Where I spent one 
pound, the other side spent a hundred. Where I 


You couldn't see 
My money was 
soon spent, and my lawyer said he could not pro- 
ceed without means. I don’t blame the lawyer; I 
blame the machinery. And yet the lawyers are 
the manufacturers. The road to justice should be 
smooth to rich and poor alike. It is not. Itisa 
rocky road, and a rich man can pay for the removal 
or the placing of obstacles, while a poo 
heart is broken before he walks a dozen yards to- 
wards the Shadow of Justice that stands in the dis- 
tance. ‘Fight for me, says this shadow. But 
the odds should be equal. What occurs when 
twelve armed men fight one? | wrote to the pa- 
pers ; they took no notice. I wrote to persons in 
authority, 1 received no answer. My heart was 
turning bitter, and I was beginning to starve, for I 
could obtain no employment. While in this condi- 
tion I met the young viper, smiling, well-dressed, 
enjoying lifé, Inflamed—justly inflamed—I struck 
y. I was dragged to the police court, 
and imprisoned for three months. I saw the case 
in the papers afterwards, with thy heading, 
age assault on a young gentleman.’ I came out of 
prison, and I made the acquaintance of an old man, 
t Republican. Still did I think I might obtain 
justice. He laughed at me, and taunted me with 
the holes in my pockets. ‘Be a scoundrel and 
rich,’ he said, ‘and you shall eat of the best. Be 
a scoundrel and poor, and you shall live on 
prison fare.” I was now a suspected person. The 
eyes of the police were never off me; yet I did not 
relax my efforts. I wrote again and again to 
judges, to law-officers, to noblemen, asking for 
justice; asking that the man who had ruined me 
punished. Silence was my answer. 
‘Will you never believe,’ said my friend, ‘th: 
there is one law for the poor and another for the 
rich, in No-land?” Then he showed me in plain 
print, how the complex machinery of the law was 
made to defeat justice when two men appeared be 
fore the tribunal, one with a full, the other with an 
empty, purse; he showed me how, after a case ap- 
peared to be settled and a decision was given, 
rules for new motions, new trials, injunctions, argu 
ments, and God knows what all, were set in motion, 
until the weakest went to the wall! ‘ And, ob- 
serve,’ he said, ‘ these obstacles to justice are not 
open to the poor man, for they are so beautifully 
framed as to cost much money.’ He showed me 
more than this ; 
in one court upset the decisions of the judges in 
another; how they all sat together again, and 
agreed upon a second judgment; and how a judge 
ina higher court reversed their judgment, and so 
complicated the case that it would cost thousands 
of pounds before the matter could be got out of its 
desperate tangle. But | weary myself with these 
details. My heart was sore; my soul was sick: my 
body was enfeebled by want. I was brought to 
the police court again for writing what they called 
threatening letters. The magistrate paid me a 


had one lawyer, they had ten. 


man’s 








high compliment. He said, ‘1 am_ sorry to 
see & man who can express himself so well 
conduct himself so disgracetully; but society 


must be protected—three months.’ You see 
What a misfortune it was to me that my 
parents had given me an education. Can you 
tell me, up to this point of my career, of what 
crime I had been guilty? ‘What will you do 
now?’ asked my friend, at the end of the three 
months. ‘There is but one source to appeal to 


now.’ | answered; ‘I will appeal to the head of | 


all; [will appeal to the King.” I sat down, and 


‘Sav- | 


| imperatively claim 


he showed me how the judges | 





SUPPLEMENT TO FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


the King of No-land Silence. I wrote again 
Silence \ n, again, again! Silence, silence, 
silence | t as well have asked the stars to 
ul n The Wh was a emoved from 
his peoy ist v are Wi sail riend. I 
could not answei Iwas almost choked wi 

rage So, he said scorntully,‘ you appealed to 
the King in the cause of virtue and morality ! You 


thought in that general cause he would take up 


You fool! Do yor 


your case. ; think Ae is a re 
specter of women And then he related 

dents in the King’s Veentious life, which proved 
to me how vain it was for me to appeal for justice 





this theme until, 
id of these evils 
wire 


there. My friend worked upot 

looking upon the King as the he 
I vrew to hate him wit! a deep, unquenchable hat 
My child died | of starvatior 1 thanked 
the King for it My wife died. I thanked the 
King for it Want was my portion ; 
me. Ithanked the King for it. Shall I die.” I 
end my pain Yes, | decided 


But ] would first md the world of a 








sleep deserted 


isked myself, ‘ and 


that I would 


monster, and avenge myself. [made the attempt 
and failed: Tam more than satisfied now to say 
Good-by to the world and its monstrous cruelties 
And if there be a Judgment Seat in the Herealter 


I will appear before it, and tell my story there 
He ceased. and silence reigned tor many mo 





ments: the hearts of bot these men were rely 
igitated—one with passio ind de pair the othe: 
with grief and commiseration 
fine stories you eard about me are false 

said Sassatra \ sadly, when he was able to 
control h " : **] never saw one of you 
etters. | pity you from my hear...” 

rh an turned his face doggedly to the wall, 
and rested his head upon his arm. Sassafras 
Walled for t man to speak, but he waited in vain. 
Hie continued then, scarce knowing what he said 
but his words were very gentle, and were such as 
one might have spokento a brother, Still the 
man remained obdurate, and hid his face. 


Can | do nothing for you?” asked Sassatras. 
‘You can,” then replied the man, turning his 
haggard face to the King; * two things.” 
rell me what they are.” 
You will do them.” 
fitisinimy ype 
It js in your powet 
demn me to instant death, 


tals lemency be 


wer.’ 

lirst—let the judges con 
I want to die. Let no 
and do not allow 
me in my condition to be condemned to a worse 


torture than death—t 





shown to me, 


a lile-imprisonment, where 


1 may eat my heart away. lam not mad—IlI am 
Sane as you or they are, Second remove yourselt 
from my presence, and mock me no longer with 


your pitying words. ‘They come too late!" 


XII. 


THE KING NARRATES TO THI 


PARABLE OF TIII 


COURT PARASITES THI 
TREES. 


possession of Sassatras as to augur the most 
not adopted to 
counteract it. He wandered about the palace 
pale, dejected, and suffering. He was at war with 
himself and the world. His counselors ecudgeled 
their brains to provide amusement for him which 
would divert his mind from melancholy, but all 
their efforts to woo him to cheerfulness were vainly 
made, Ag this time they themselves began to be 
a little disturbed by the proceedings of the Quamo 
clits and Whortleberries, and they decided that 
there was but one means by which this slight dis 
aflection might be overcome and the personal con 
dition of their sovereign improved; the King aivs/ 
marry. The rejoicings attendant upon such an 
oecasion would be certain to restore the fading 
loyalty of the people. They made a list of all the 
available foreign princesses. Princess This, Prin 
cess That, Princess T’other. Th: y selected one in 
every way fit, according to their opinion, and 
called a private Cabinet Council, at which the 
King was present, and at which the subject was 
brought forward. ‘They used the most powerful 
arguments in their endeavor to prevail upon him; 
they implored him to consider that an alliance 
with the Princess they had decided upon would 
strengthen his throne, and would not only contri 
bute to his happiness, but would be a deathblow 
to the agitators who were bringing dissension into 
the kingdom. On mention of these agitators, the 
King spoke, for the first time, with animation. 

‘ Itis fitting that this matter should be noticed,” 
he said ; ‘it is a serious one.”’ 

“ Nay, nay, a trifle,’ observed one and another, 
not wishing to attach too much importance to it. 

He joined issue with them at once, to their great 
annoyance, 

‘*] dissent entirely from the estimate you form of 
these agitations. 1 dissent entirely from the view 
you take of the result of an alliance with the Prin- 
cess you mention—whom I believe to be a good, 
virtuous lady. Even if my own personal happiness 
were not consulted in the proposed alliance ” 

‘ But it is, Your Majesty,’ they protested ; ‘it 
is. Cannot you see it’” 

‘“No, I cannot see it,’ he continued, in a steady 
tone. ‘‘ Even, as I said, if my own personal happi- 
ness were not consulted in this proposed alliance, 
and | was willing to sacrifice it—which, let me 
tell you plainly, I am not, my lords (there is a cer- 
tain matter, of which you are in ignorance, in 
which my honor is conce*ned)—even then my 
marriage with this lady would not cast oil upon these 
troubled waters. Whether you are aware of it or 
not, | have lately interested myself in looking into 
certain matters which have much disturbed me. 
There are, in my opinion, grievances existing in 
No-land which should not be lett to remedy them- 
selves in the course of time, but which claim— 
to be examined and judged at 
once upon their own grounds. The best thing to 
be done is for me to hear in person what these 
Quamoclits and Whortleberries have to say.” 

Thereupon ensued such a clamor as was never be- 
fore heard in the Cabinet. They were aghast at the 
suggestion. They looked at each other with pale 
and inflamed faces, according to their tempera- 
ments. What! The King, in his sacred person 
who was to the people a symbol of right and might 
and power and glory—to so far forget his position 
as toreceive these common agitators! All precedent 
would be ontraged by sucha proceeding. The King 
interrupted them here. 

‘*Precedent! precedent! precedent!’ he cried. 
‘* And are we to be for ever governed by those we 
have, and never makea new one out of our enlarged 
knowledge and advancing civilization? Are we tor 
ever to be turned from the contemplation of a 
which we conceive to be right, because 
it has never been tredden before?” 

They adopted another line of defense. They said 
that the proceedings of the Quamoclits and Whortle 
berries were not worthy of high notice; that the 
members of their societies and associations were of 
the very lowest order. 

‘** But tell me,”’ said the King, ‘ are not four-fifths 
of my people of the lowest class ?”’ 

They were compelled to admit that this was so. 

“Well, then.’ he continued, ** who should be 


\ FTER this interview, so deep a metan holy took 


rious results if measures were 





course 


know what Il am about * wrote a fair statement of my case, and sent it to | legislated for—the many or the lew” 


| Still they insisted that the persons 


belonged to the rabble , Whom it would be tf 
recoguize 


But,’ he demanded, “ what if they force the) 
selves upon your re nit ‘ 
* They have not forced the ives upon ¢ 
they replied loftily. : 
Upon which he related to the What he ter 


rhe Parable of the 
In a fine and fertile tract of land. a numbey 











of tall trees stood w th their heads raised consta 
to the skies At their feet languish: 
iriety of small flowers and shrul whose 
oluparison with the trees were as ten thou t 
or Wit tany thought of their humbler bret 
these lofty trees grew and grew, and spread the 
branches widcr and vider, until, in course of time 
they absorbed all the light and air \ h it was 
the power of nature to bestow ‘Look down. 
our condition,’ cried the smaller flowe . 
| keep ye rselves within boun so that we may 
joy a fa hare of the 1 fre breezes 
W ! uw 1 ! ( ry t ( ga t 
vours.” But the tree wl pride had lifted then 
high, were now almost out hearing of the humble 
ents of he wood, and a they never cond 
ended to cust their eve whiwal they were 
norance of the i col t of the howe 
W i even wiht hh ¢ ( of the in 
creasing Clamor of the t ni heht ar ul 
the complaints reached their ears, they lifted the 
he ids st i ] hie 1 tl - ‘ | { it 1 
cl t tre? tl ! hie \ | 
necessity ng 1] ‘ | 
selves, troi \ Vy fo tance ! | 
tbout the ro Tthe tre mad le such inroa 
to the eart t ip the foundations of their 
powerlul brethrer they w ‘ i menibers 
f one family Give us roon they ) ed 
ery gviy us Oo) t t\ ri { 
la \ ind ss 
ho ( te the 
vhat had been always 
t orm burst over 
their heads, and they had become so weakened 1 
the proceed s of the multitude, and thei 


pride, that they had not strength to withstand it 
They tottered and fell ] 
of their humble: ‘ 
never to rise agai 


Not one of the counselors could see th lightest 
application in this ivable, to which nevertheles 
they were } nd to listen with respect. They re 
newed their solicitations; they begged the King to 
reconsider his decision rhe harder they begged, 
the more obdurate he became. THe rese and said 

‘*My lords, in three days from this I shall receive 
the Quam ts and Whortleberries, and shall listen 


to what they have to say.” 








Then he left them. All the foolish ones began to 
talk at once he more sensible were silent, and 
drummed on tl table with their fingers in great 
perprenity 

He is in earnest; he means it,’ said one. 

‘lam afraid,” said another, in a cautious whis 
per, tapping his forehead that all is not right 
here.”’ 

Hush, hush, my lords,’ remonstrated Lord 
Crabtree; ‘ your lordships have overlooked some 
thing. His Majesty, when speaking of lis marriage, 
said that his happiness was not consulted in this 
proposed alliance; and then he uttered these re 


markable words: ‘There is a certain matter of 


Which you are in ignorance in w h my hor 

is concerned.” Now what do these words portend 
What, my lords, but that there is a lady in the 
case?” 


rhey smiled; except to the mind of Lord Crab 
tree this was not a serious matter ‘Oh, that 

easily arranged,”’ they said to one another. A 
Prelate, high in the Church, was present: and he 
hy his sile nee, acg iesced in the e; 
took of the matter. Not a word 
Ih OPposition, 

* But,’ said Lord Crabtree 
contemplates anything 

** Nonsense they 
a thing is impossible—unheard of.” 





suppose His Majesty 
serious.” 
exclaimed 


nonsense ; “such 


*Sull,”” continued Lord Crabtree, “ if your lord 
ships will empower me to speak to His Majesty 
upon the subject 7 

“Yes, yes; speak to him,’ they said, befor 


they broke up, ‘‘and show him how easily these 
matters can be settled both to his and the lady's 
satisfaction.” ; 

Lord Crabtree waited upon His Majesty, and ex- 
plained that he had been commissioned to peak 
with reference to a few words that had dropped 
from His Majesty lips. He was not allowed, how 
ever, to proces d tar. 

**| have heard your views on this 
to-day,’ said Sassafras ; 
presume.”’ 

‘*They are the views of the whole body of your 
counselors, Your Majesty,’ replied Lord Cr ibtree, 

‘* Let me puta case to you,” said Sassatras, ‘a 
case that occurs to my mind just now. Say thata 
king—any king: select an imaginary one, if it 
pleases yon—loved a lady tar below him in position, 
but far above him in all those higher qualities 
which religion teaches us are of more precious 
value than wealth or worldly station. Say that 
she was intelligent, modest, truthtul, innocent, and 
pure ; say that in her unsullied breast resided those 
qualities of perfect goodness which bring human 
nature as near as it can be brought to the divine 
attribute. Say that she loved this king, and that 
he loved her. Could he marry her?’ 

** Only in one way, Your Majesty,”’ replied Lord 
Crabtree. 

* There is but one way of marrying,’ said Sas 
safras, sternly, “and | ask you whether in this 
right way, sanctioned by God and by the words of 

| His priests, this king could marry this woman?” 

} “Tam glad,” said Lord Crabtree, tremulously 
and gravely, ‘that Your Majesty has put before 
me only a supposititions case Indeed, it could not 
be otherwise.” 

‘Answer me plainly, my lord.” 

‘Such a marriage would be distinctly impossible, 
Your Majesty.” 

‘That is enough, my lord; 
formation, 


XIII. 
OLD HUMANITY. 

( N the appointed day the representatives of the 
Quamoclits and Whortleberries had audience of 
the King. With a rare exercise of wisdom, they 
had elected as their spokesman one of the most in 
telligent and consistent of the Reformers. At the 
important meeting at which this man was chosen, 
some noisy partisans put forward their claims for 
election to the office. Bugioss, a frothy and in 
sincere demagogue, was especially violent in the re 
presentation of his claims, but he was set aside by 
the shrewd chiefs of the party, who knew what 
kind of stake they were playing for. The spokes- 
man upon whom their votes fell would have com- 
| manded respect in any assembly. He was an} old 
| man, who in his younger days had become a stajnch 
| Republican from conviction—not the convi¢tion 
| that 1s inspired by the infliction of a personal 


ubiect before 
‘they are uncha.ged, | 


1 asked but for in- 
| have nothing more to say.” 
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riit ) 1 KVard trial i¢ mid 
re com 1 to suck in degra u with 
1 hers’ milk } declared that ver 
t period in the world’s history in thre 
st for money and power was produci such 
i ul e ts as at present: and after traveling 
much ground which there is not space eto 
iupon, he came to his peroration, in 1 de 
ted his honest con mn that the mon ical 
titution had proved itself to be utterly adequat 
remedy these evils. ‘ 
bhi ime andi idequate des ription of speech 
cho ipied an hour in ‘ very st be ac 
pted: but no words could do justi to the man’s 
j e and fire and rerity Wi i] eon 
| murmurs of delighted appro broke out 
) he auditors in the body of | then 
e was silence for many moments vhich 
eyes were turned towards the I< lis face 
hidden from them, and when he raised it, some 
ike a clear light shone in his eves. 
I have listened to you patiently,’ said, in a 
1 ton and you have told me 1 iy thing 
Vhich [Twas ignorant. Il require tin for self 
inion; Come to-t rrow to t! palace, at this 
r, and you saa receive my reply. 
He bowed to them, and they departed. Then 
out a word to his counselors, who crowded 
i ously about him, he waved them aside, and re 
1 to his private apartment. 
. Y + * * 
Had any person been present in the rear of the 
*s lodge at about ten o'clock that night, he 
have seen a man emerge fromthe door. The 
Was i ind the man stood fora little while, 
the handle of the door in his hand, peering 
the darkness, Fhen he locked the door, and 
the key among the distant trees. He was 
ily dressed, and is evidently anxious not 
bserved. He turned towards the palace, and 
ifarewell toit,and with a strange expression 
face ida sigh which seemed to lilt a heavy 
) lit from his heart, and yet had in it a sound of 
tin and weariness, lh piu | into the wood, and 


* ¥ ~ * * 

On the following day, at the time set down by 
King, the Qa clits and Whortleberries, 
el by Old Huenanity, made their way to the 

heir numbers were more numerous than 
the previous o¢casion., ‘lhere could not have 
n fewer than a hun lred thousand persons con- 


rated inthe open sp 
| d 


( Ows 


r. Add 


es round about the palace. 
putation was received by Lord Crabtree and 
In Lord Crabtree’s hand was a sealed 
essing Old Humanity, the courtier 

| have recived a communication from his most 
racious Majesty this morning, in which he desires 


to hand you this letter as his answer. His 
Majesty siys that you are to open this letter and 
id it aloud here. Perhaps it will be as well 
perhaps it wil be as well.” 
Old Humanity took the letter from Lord Crab 
e's lrand. From where he was standing many 


‘ leputation could not see him, 
vl! upon the dais,” they shouted, ‘so that 
we can all see and hear.” 
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i is that hich broke ove the country on 

| the a ition of the Kin lhe w 
Will nmeked 1 igh tl forest uprooting the 
tre and s A) 1 i th they we 
biades of gras t iin Caine \ t force 
of a delug ana riv shed tl \ the street 
the thunder shook strong b nes to their f la 
tions, and many pe \ struck dead by 
ling rhe pious wept and prayed, beli that 
| ist day had ¢ ‘ tie souls of mien whos¢ 

iys had b ly spent fainted within them 
ind the sinners tl t ind repented and ma 
vows 

Wh le Ivis, sitting up in her lowly cottage, listened 
to the wind, and prayed that no harm would fall 
her t nd her sisters, Lucerne and Daisy, wer« 
ound asleep; and our iris was working after mid 
night by the light of one candle, putting a stiteh 
here and a stitch there in their humble cloth 
A tender little mother was our simali maiden, work 
ing with cheerfulness and patience and love. 

Che storm had overtaken Sassafras in the woods, 
His own fault, chiefly, that he was there when it 
broke, for he had dallied with the tm«e He had 
caretully planne 1 all the details of his flight, but 
what was to follow he had left to chances Only 
when he had thrown away th? key of his privat 
lodge, and had plunged into the forest, did he 
begin to think of what should be his nextsteps. To 
go to Bluebell’s cottage at such a time of the night 
was inpossible: and when his thoughts reverted 
to Coldsfoot as a refuge, he was dismayed by the 
reflection that lis strange and unexpected appear 
ince, taken in conjunction with the flight of the 
King, might engender suspicions in Coltsfoot’s mind, 
It was a wild and improbable mnting y to fear, 
but couscience magnified it. and made it reasona 
ble and probable to the thinker. Well d d he know 
that, in such an event, all hope of a happy and 
peaceful life with the beloved of his heart would 





be utterly and completely destroyed. 
therefore, was too great to run. Wher 
hide? Where ld he find a refuge ? 

He sat himself down to think, but his mind was 


should he 


in awhrl, and he wearily raised his hand to his 
aching head He was tired and faint and hungry 
scarecly an ounce of food had passed his lips that 


day ; he 


had been too overwrought and excited to 
give a thought to material things. 


His nerves had 


been strung to a dangerous tension during the last 
few weeks, and unconsciously he had overtaxed 
his strength, physically and mentally. This had not 
made itse!f apparent during the fe®er of events 
through which he had passed; but now that he 
had, as it were, flung his past life behind him, nev 
ermore, as he vowed and resolved, to be resumed, 
now that he was reLeved of the exquisite torture 


which his heart and soul had suffered for so long a 





time, his strength gave way. <A sudden weakness 
fell upon him; an aching weariness oppressed him. 
He found himself listening, with listless curiosity, to 
the sounds in the air which portended the ap 
proa h of the storm. A vacant smile came to his 
lips as he heard the first low growling of the thua 
der. The trees sighed and bent: he heard the 
sighs, and he connected the sounds with such 





4] 


thoughts as were uppermost in his mind, shaping 
them into words, and singing them in a vacant 
manner, and yet in rhythm with the murmur of the 
trees. He saw them bend, and they assumed the 
forms of the* persons with whom he had come in 





contact -of the unfortunate man who had at 





tempted his 1 of court parasites bowing and 
bending betore him—ot Old Humanity—-of a vast 
concourse of people surging this way and that. 

lris crept so tly to the bed where Lucerne and 
Daisy were sleeping, and kissed them both, the 
tenderest caress being given to Daisy, who, as the 
youngest, most needed her car \ perfect littl 
Daisy indeed, bright, fresh, and smiling in hei 


sleep. Her body was clean, her soul was pure; 
swect as the breath of morning was the breath 
from her lips. Her little fingers closed upon Iris’s 
hand as this guardian angel of the lowly dwelling 
leant over her and caressed her —closed and 
clasped with eloquent affection. With a bright 
{smile upon her dear and patient face, the little 
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well. and with a man’s strength she helped the suf 
ferer into the house, he crawling after her, animated 
only by the instinet that to lie where he had fallen 
was certain death. She closed the street- door 
when he was safely inside, and relit the candie. 
Then she saw that it was indeed her friend, and 
with compassionate cries she knelt by his side, and 
raised his head upon her lap. He was wet to the 
skin, and the water was oozing away all around 
him. She questioned him, and wild words an 
swered her: but he opened his eves, and for a m« 
mentthey rested tenderiy upon her face then h 








relapse into delirium. How sh gained the wis 
dom that guided her actions heaven only knows 
but she saw that he was terribly ill, and that nota 
moment was to be lost. At this moment Lucerne 
awoke, and called out to know what was the mat- 
ter. Iris bade her get up immediate and 
Lucerne obeyed her. When she came to the side 
of Sassafras, and recognized him, she began to 
ery. 

* You mustn't ery! you mustn't ery !"’ exclaimed 
Tris, in an agitated tone. ght the fire, quick! 
Put the kettle on. He is very ill, and we tmust 
nurse him.” 

All this time her hands were busy rem¢ 
wet clothes. Happily for her and foi 





lucid erval came to him, 

* fo you know me? Do you know me?” inquired 
Iris, almost despairingly, tor she was not strong 
enough to perform the du required of het 

‘Yes, you are Iris: and that is Lucerne there 


r the fire. 





Dear children! deat 





Then quick! undress yourself and get into 
bed!” 

Swiltly she took rms, out of the 
warm bed in wh l 1 lving, and 
with their clothes she made a nest for that little one 
beside the fire, and placed her comfortably there 
Daisy did not awake. Nothing disturbed the little 
creature in the night. By that time 


re Sassafras was 
iu the warm bed, and presently Iris was by his sid 
with a cup of hot tea, which h drank gratetu lV. 
He was still lucid. Indeed, he kept himself by 
Tort of will: he t! 
ld allow the fever to masts 
i away fiercely. 

* he whispered to Iris. 
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by misfortune ; I am 
Stop a moment—stop a 
wild mot of his hands: 
addressed to himself, and were in 








on 


tended to check the wave of fever that he telt to 
be coming upon him.) ‘Tf you love me, you must 
promise me to nurse me yourself and not go to 
Coltsfoot or Bluebell. I exact the promise. Give 


for God's sake give it to me! 
T do!” cried Iris, with the tears running 
face, 


it to me 
“7 do! 

down het 
“God will reward you ; 
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ight.’ [wo sl sa wer re, ¢ 1 
exclaims Sassafras, with a sly f me t 

rhat’s so,’ says Rob lat’s tt s 
wanted.”’ “I wonder fras swil g 
his ax, ‘‘ whether that I l 
I'd crack it,” grumbles i ween 
my teeth !” 

It is the evening of the same d \ ed 
men, women and children are t ping to Colts. 
foot’s schooihouse. His pupils have so increased 
in numbers that he has be compelled to call in 
the aid of Sassafras. Bluebell ssists them 
‘asionally, when she can be spare om her house 
hold duties. Some the pupils are gray-haired 
men, who are now, for the t time, mastering 
their a be. tris, Lucerne and Daisy are regular 
attendants. The pupils learn g lessor 1 addi 
tion to the regular? ne of tasks. Hi eanith 
otherwise, with su it her as Coltstoot to guide 
them’ By the mere force of example he renders 
them fitter for life's duties, and fitter for the life to 
come. Within the scope of his influence—which is 
necessarily very limited, but he does more than 
one man’s good work—there are no gin-palaces, 
with gairish light and vicious glitter, to poison and 

1 Hl the weak andignorant to a bet 
their leisure hours. Wise, tolerant, 
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merciful yet just, the lessons they learn from him 
clear t clouds from their minds, and make thei 
souls and bodies clean and wholesome. Many and 
many a home has been made bright and happy. 

It is Summer, and Coltsfoot and Sassafras stand by 
rsmall pateh of land on which the corn ts ripening 
Phe plot sa very small one, and they have acquired 
t by in stry they have cultivated it with their 

ind rhere will be a good crop,” says Sas 
salra we shall have flour enough for the year. 

\nd a litde to spare,’ adds Coltsfoot. Together 

y ilk to the little cottage , which is again 

ht with color. Within the honeysuckle porch 

l ebell, working ind watching for the 

roa of her husband and friend. They come. 

= to meet them \ heaven of h ippiness is 

of Sassafras as he walks towards their 

irm around her waist, and he mum 

miurs lly Now do lL know what sweetness 
there is in *Whatis that you are whisper 
ng? 8 Bluebell Phat lam the happiest man 
1 Noland, my darling,.”’ he replies. hen | 

think she says, with that indescribably tender 
movement which in such moments a woman makes 
towards the man she loves, ** that I must be the 


happiest woman.” 


The brown tints of Autumn are coming into the 
leaves as all these humble friends whom I have 
grown to love stand around a grave. Dame 
Endive is dead. To the last she never forgave 


™Missairas 
there 
cottage 
was ho 
allow it 


for robbing her son of Bluebell, and if 
had been room for a thorn in the happy 
she would have planted it. But there 
room. Her som and her friends would not 
to grow. And now she is removed from 
them, and there is one soul the less in the happy 
nest But will be added to it—a 
flower which will bring a new and heaven-born joy 
to the hearts of Bluebell and Sassafras. | 


another soon 


| called sectarian 


It is Winter again; and Christmas-day dawns 
upon them. The chureh-bells ring blithely in the 
air, and Sassafras and his friends walk to church 
‘ We are seven,” says Coltsfoot, as he looks around, 
for Robin, and Iris and her sisters are of the party, 
making up the number. They sit in the rear of the 
building. ‘lhe preacher is a rough earnest man, 
and his unstudied words come from a deep well of 
earnestness. Occasionally his similes are startling 
in their truthful application. They are like 
rays of sunlight shining on dark places, where 


whit hidden or has been hidden is sud- 
denly made clear to the understanding. He 
is emphatically a preacher of the gospel of the 


poor, and he sets forth the old, old lessons, more 


needed now than at any other time in the world’s 
lustory. His text is, ** Love one another.” In 
beautiful and simple language he describes the 


duty which man owes to man, and sets before his 


hearers so clear a view cf the right course of life 
not only right, but wise, because of the sweetness | 
there is in it—that the dullest among them can 


comprehend. ‘ Not to-day alone,’’ he says, “ but 
every day in the year, should be Christmas. The 
sentiments which animate and sweeten this season 
would, if they were exercised continually, be the 
mightiest soldiers that can be found against igno 
rance, and misery, and crime; they would raise 
humanity to a higher level--nearer to the divine 
spirit which raises i/ above the level of the brute 


nearer to the example which 1s worshiped in 
theory. the example set by Him who bade you | 
beir one another's burdens.’? The day is spent in 


ratioual enjoyment. They walk to a spot endeared 
to Sassafras and Bluebell by the tenderest memories 
to echo-land. Again they wake the echoes : again 
the inspired hollow speaks and sings. The scene 
is even more beautiful now in their eyes thanin the 
Summer. The pure white snow lies lightly on | 
hill and plain, and beautifies every bare branch. | 
‘Such a scene as this,’ says Coltsfoot, * always 
brings to my mind, in some way, a picture of crea- 
tion before the first day, when the world was wait- 
ing for God's breath to awaken it to life and blos- 
som.”’ ** To me,’* says Sassafras, ‘it brings the 
funcy of the world sleeping after a fever of turbu 
lent years ;"* and adds, ‘“* The world is all asleep, 
and we stand here, musing on things that in the lap 
of time have sunk to rest.”? Sassatras and Bluebell 
wander to the spot where he first told her that he 
loved her: though nothing but snow meets their 
eyes, the flowers are blooming as brightly for them 
as on that bright Summer day which filied their 
lives with tender memories. In the evening they 
are all together in the cottage, and the three little 
girls, with their violins, play important parts. Robin 
looks at Iris, and the idea suddenly occurs to him 
that she is very pretty ; but his mind is not of the 
strongest, and there the idea remains, with ut 
forcing itself into expression. Bluebell is unusually 
quiet, and they do not disturb her. ‘The fire 
crackles and glows, and she gazes long into the | 
bright blaze, with eyes so happy and wistful that a | 
few words whispered to her in a soft tone by Sassa- 
tras bring tears into them. She takes his hand, her 
fingers twine round his with convulsive tenderness. 





And now it is New-Year’s night, and Sassafras | 
and Coltsfoot are walking slowly to and fro ont- | 
side the cottage, in the windows of which lights | 
are gleaming. Every now and then Sassafras steps 
gently into the cottage, and in a few moments | 
comes out again and rejoins Coltsfoot. No word | 
passes between them. A lile dear to both is hang- 
ing upon the moments. 
ears—a cry so faint that none but ears attuned to 
love could hear it. Coltsfoot passes his arm round 
his friend to support him, for on that cry a sudden | 
dizziness has come upon Sassafras. Still neither | 
speaks ; but both are mutely praying that the life so 
dear to them may be spared. The door of the 
cottage is softly opened and a cheertul face invites 
Sassafras to enter. When, in a few minutes, Sassa- 
fras comes from the cottage, his eyes are filled with 
tears of joy and gratitude; he holds out his hand to 
Coltstoet. ‘Thank God!" he says, with a 
* all is well.” : 
and muses upon the new and solemn responsibility | 
which has entered into his life. 





| 
sob; 


Time rolls on. Men fret and chafe their hearts in 
the pursuit of small things, which they falsely mag- 
nify into desirable possessions, and neglect the | 
priceless blessings and joys which Nature holds out 
to them with willing, untiring hand. 

When Bluebell steps into the sunlight agajn, she | 
has a baby at her breast, and into the fresh young 
beauty of her face has stolen that ineffabie expres- 


sion of holy tenderness which dwells only in the | evils of which the people had complained; the most | 
| unscrupulous of the Quamoclits and Whortleberries 


face of the mother. Ah, how happy are the days, 
how sweet the evenings, when she and Sassafras | 
sit in their little humble room, gazing upon the | 
child which has drawn life from them! Sassafras | 
wants nothing, yearns for nothing; he has about | 
him all that can make life sweet. He is not poor, | 
for he has enough; and yet he has but little. But | 
content is a treasure, outweighing gold and silver, 

and this treasure he has. He looks back upon his | 
past life with amazement at the folly of men; and 
morning and night he thanks God that he has es- 


caped from the thralidom that poisoned his days and | resume his crown. 


made a slave of him, 





trembles at the 


to disturb the 


So happy is he that he 


har 


discovery ; but nothing occurs 

mony of his Besides, le Is now a bearded man 
and few would be able to recognize him What 
with his work in the day, and his duties in Colts 
foot’s school in the evening, he is employed four 
teen hours out of the twenty-four. He enjoys a 
rlow of health to which he has hitherto been a 
stranger: he enjoys the air, the sunshine, the 
breath of Summer, and the invigorating breezes 


Which Winter brings in its train 
It is true,” he thinks, ** that Lam no longer a 
king, but I feel that Lam a man.” 

He cannot quite banish thought of the past, although 
he strives to do so. He keeps himself steadily aloof 
from all political matters, and flies from them as 
though a plague were attached to them; but at odd 
times thought of No-land and his Court and people 
intrudes itself against his will, and seems to whis 
per, in a tone of steel: ‘* Nay, T will be heard!” It 
comes upon him once—he is impelled by the same 
inward foree, and cannot resist—to introduce poli 
ties into a conversation with Coltsfoot. 

rhey have been to hear a social sermon from the 
lips of a preacher, upon whom many of his brethren 
look with displeasure and aversion, Strange to say, 
this preacher isa bishop. Strange, because he 
not content with flowing platitudes; because with 
tirm hand he grasps the nettle Danger in his search 
for the flower Safety; he is unsparing in 
his denunciation of the follies and frivolities which 
pervade certain classes of society, and is bitterty 
severe upon those who make pleasure the chief 
business of their lives. 

This bishop thanks God that there are some few 
‘noble men and women rising above this utter ani- 
malism, this low sensualism, and who do endeavor 
to realize that they have a duty to discharge to God 
and man;"’ and says, “ though philosophers may 
make themselves merry at the expense of Chris 
tianity, and though clever writers may run down so- 
and think it the height of 
enjoyment to ride on the box of a four-in-hand, or 
sail in a yacht, these are not the things by which a 
man may discharge his conscience to God.” 

Bitterly does he deplore that so many men and 
women in high places * go through the world with 
blinkers over their eyes, shutting out the painful 
sights around them, or stop their ears with wool, so 
that they may not hear the cry of the fatherless; 
and yet these men and women have a sunny kind 
of belief that they are performing life’s duties 
worthily, and that to be seen in a church now and 


because 


schools, 


then during the year is a cloak for their idle, aim- | 


less hours and days.” 

These words make a deep impression upon Sassa- 
fras, and he says to Coltstoot, as they walk out of 
chureh: 

‘* The preacher seems to think that there is as wide 
a difference now between classes in No-land as there 
was before the disappearance of the King.”’ 

‘You have been too happy in your domestic 
life,’ replies Coltsfoot, ‘* to pay much heed to poli- 
tics; and as I have observed, when I have intro 
duced political matters into our conversations, that 
you have been desirous of avoiding the discussion of 
them, I have not pressed them upon you. But the 
change in the political condition of the country has 
not, up to this day, resulted in a better state of 
things for the people. I think that the man who 
was chosen to represent the opinions of the new 
governing power would confess much. The 
time was not ripe for change. If you want a tree, 
after it has attained a full and strong growth, to 
grow one way or the other, it must trained 
very gently. These men demanded an impossibility. 
They asked for equality, and already they have 
shown themselves utterly unfit for government; 
already they are quarreling among themselves for 
place and pay. The flavor of Egypt's fleshpots has | 
proved too strong for their patriotism.” 

*Thave never heard you express an opinion,” 
says Sassafras, ‘‘ upon the action of the King in de- 
serting his post.” 

‘He was both weak,” replies Coltsfoot, ‘‘ and 
wanting in a sense of duty.” 

Sassafras does not pursue the subject ; and indeed 
presently it fades from his mind before the pressure 
of a deep affliction. His child, so sweet asource of 
joy and happiness in their home, sickens and dies. 
The little one lies ill for many days and nights, and 
neither love, nor unwearying attention, nor heart- 
felt prayers can save it. The mother, in her care 
for her darling, begrudges the claims which Nature 
makes upon her; and even when, after long, long 
hours of watching, sleep mercifully steals from her 
for a little while the pangs of grief she suffers, she 
will not leave her darling, but lies by his side, with 
her hand upon his neck, as though, by that tender | 
caress, she can move the Angel of Death to stay 
his hand. 

In vain. The last hour comes surely, and in the | 
dead of night the flower dies with the dim light of 
its parents’ eyes shining upon it. 

Come from the chamber with me; the grief of 
these stricken souls is too deep, too sacred for our 
eyes. They find consolation in their faithful love 


as 


be 


for each other, and a stronger consolation in prayer. | 
In the chamber of death, with the inanimate form | 


of their beloved before them, they see a light be- 
yond the grave. It falls upon the face of their 
child, and he livesagain, and stretches out his arms 
to them. 

So Bluebell and Sassafras live their lives through- 
out three changes of the seasons. 

But this Christmas shall be the last they 


content. 
XVI. 
CUNNING LITTLE DICK. 

HE change came aboutin a strange way. It had 

been Coltsfoot’s habit for many years to visit 
certain places on Christmas-day, and he had often 
spoken to Sassafras of the beautiful and touching 
scenes he had witnessed at this season in a large 
hospital, where the sick poor were cared for. Sas- 
safras had expressed a wish to see these scenes, 


And then he turns from his friend, | and upon this Christmas night he accompanied 
at 
} 


Coltsfoot to the hospital. They left Bluebell 
home, with Iris, Lucerne, and Daisy, saying they 
would return at nine o'clock. 


had thought three years ago, how pretty she was. 
He had not, however, yet mustered sufficient 
courage to put his thought in words. 

On their way to the hospital, Coltsfoot conversed 
with Sassafras upon the state of the country, and 
Sassafras learnt much that astonished him. The 
new administration had utterly failed to remedy the 


had gone into power, and were making the worst 
use of it. Not only were they incompetent, they 
were corrupt; and the people in every part of No- 
land were crying out for a change. 

‘“* Change !’’ cried Sassafras. ‘* What change?” 

‘‘They say they were happier under Sassafras, 
and they are asking where he is. The papers are 
full of the theme; even the papers owned by the 
Reformers say it would be a happy day for the 
country if the King could be found and induced to 
The principal one of these pa- 
pers is edited by Old Humanity——” 


idea of | 


| 


| 
shall | 
Hark! a ery reaches their | spend together in that humble cottage of love and | 


Robin was also at | 
| home, making big eyes at Iris, and thinking, as he 
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‘Do you know that man?" n 
an agitated tone. 

‘1 have frequently conversed with him, and if I 
meet him in no other place, I meet him often at the 
hospital we are tonow. He a daughter 
there, a nurse. Well, even Old Humanity, although 
his opinions are in no ways changed, has said in his 
paper that it would be well if the King could be 
found. This man, very singularly, speaks in some 
What affectionate terms of Sassafras; it seems that 
on the which he acted as spokesman 
for the people, he was most favorably impressed by 


inquired Sassafras, i 


roing hits 


ocecasioh on 


the demeanor of the young King. The mystery is 
what can have become of him. Some say he is 
dead; yet his body has not been found. Old Hu 


manity declares that the King is alive, and in No 
land; if so, he has concealed himself cunningly. 
But here we are at the hospital.” 

Sassafras, disturbed as he was by what he had 
just heard, found much that interested him in this 
hospital. He would fain have lingered long in the 
children’s ward, which was beautifully lit up by 
hundreds of small Christmas candles of yellow, and 
green, and red, and blue. The ward was lined with 
straight rows of cots, every one of which had its 
child occupant, and the eyes of all were fixed with 
eager gaze upon the colored lights which made the 
scene brilliant. Some of the sick children lay upon 
their backs, very still and quiet, and from the snow 


white bed-linen peeped pitiful white faces; the 
faces of others were joyous; some clapped theit 
little hands! and some rose in their cots, and 


seemed as though they would have wished things 
to go on for ever in this way. Not one of the chil 
dren in this ward was more than twelve years of 
age : some were mere babies; but there were many 
old, old faces among them. Before one of these old 
faces Coltsfoot paused. The child—who was so thin 
and small that he looked scarcely eight years of 
age, but was two or three years older—was lying 
on his side, gazing upon the cciored candles, which, | 
as they wasted away, but too surely typified his | 
fate. There was not a trace of pleasure in lus sul 
len eves, and in his pinched, old, weazen face there | 
was the cunning of a fox. 

<a Cunning little Dick he’s called,’’ whispered the 
nurse, ‘‘and I've been told that he’s proud of the 
title, although since he has been here, I have never 
seen any other expression on his face than that 
which rests there now. He was brought here 
three weeks ago, having been run over and crushed 
badly, but never a murmur has escaped his lips." 

Coltstoot had started at the name. 

“Do you remember,” he said, in alow tone to 
Sassafras, ‘the Christmas Day we spent together 
when you were a boy, before you went on your travels, 
and the scene we witnessed in that miserable garret, 
where a woman lay dead of starvation? Do you 
remember the baby I found in a corner of the room, 


and the name they called it by? Dick—little Dick 
cunning little Diek !"" 
Two other persons were now at the bedside. 


Sassafras trembled as his eyes fell upon the form of 
Old Humanity. A lad who accompanied the old 
man stood by the bedside. Not noticing Sassa 
fras’s agitation, Coltsfooot continued : 

“This poor child must be cunning little Dick.” 

Old Humanity heard the words, and joined in the 
conversation, 

“Yes, that is the boy’s name. He has been 
brought up in the gutters, and the prison has been 
his best home, God help him!" 

Coltsfoot sighed, and at that moment Old Human- 
ity raised his eyes and looked Sassafras full in the 
face. Sassafras turned red, then white, beneath 
the fixed gaze of the old man, and stepped a pace 
or two away from the bed. Old Humanity also 
moved away, but he did not remove his eves from 
Sassafras’s face. He seemed to be puzzling out 
some problem. 

The nurse stopped, and said something kind and 
gentle to cunning little Dick; but the lad made no 
response in word or look, although her tone was 
most motherly and soft. 

‘It wasn’t his fault,”’ said the nurse, in reply to 
an observation from Coltsfoot; ‘ he had picked a | 
pocket, and was running away. People ran after 
him, and while he was crossing from one side of 
the road to the other a man knocked him down, A 
brewer's dray was passing at the time, and the poor 
little fellow fell beneath the horses’ feet, and was 
picked up terribly crushed.” 

Coltsfoot laid his hand upon the nurse’s arm with 
gentle significance, and they both watched the face 
of cunning little Dick, seeing there what was hidden 
from the others. The two candles which were on 
the little table by Dick’s side were almost burnt 
out, and the lad’s eyes never wandered from thein. 
Coltsfoot knelt by the bed, and took a little wasted 
hand in his. 

‘* Dick,” he said ina whisper, ‘‘ I want you to say 
a prayer; listen, and repeat after me; it will do 
you good,” 

Dick listened, never turning his eyes from the 
light, and a faint smile of scorn came to his lips: he 
uttered no word. One of the candles was almost at 
its last gasp; it flickered and flickered. 

‘*What’s that you say, Dick?’ asked Coltsfoot, 
for the lad’s lips were moving. 

Dick’s features assumed a more cunning expres 
sion. The words he strove to speak could searcely 
be said to be spoken, they were so faint and low, 
but Colisfoot heard them. 

‘Not guilty, yer worship.’ 

With a convulsive gasp the candle gave up its | 
life, and cunning little Dick closed his eyes. He 
made no further movement, and presently, with a 
look of grief, the nurse placed cunning little Dick's 
arms inside the bed, and covered his face with the 
white sheet. .Then Coltsfoot murmured ; 

“To Him who said, ‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto Me,’ one has gone this moment. And this 
corruptible has put on incorruption, and this mortal 
has put on immortality.” 

With sad hearts they left the hospital, Old Hu- 
manity walking with them. Sassafras would have felt 
more at his ease had the old man not accompanied 
them; but Coltsfoot found pleasure in the old Re- 
former’s society, and they talked together until 
they arrived at the cottage. The clear pictures 
which Old Humanity drew of the political state of 
affairs were revelations to Sassafras. 

‘Then you are ready to admit,” says Coltsfoot, 
‘that the experiment has been a failure.” 

“A distinct failure,”’ replied Old Humanity ; ‘‘ we 
have gone from bad to worse. The transition was 
too violent, and we were not prepared; neither are 
we strong enough in numbers. As things are, 
nothing better can occur than the return of Sassa- 
fras, with a proper understanding of his duties and 
responsibilities. I saw him only onee; but 
seldom forget a face, and never forget a voice.” 

Sassafras shrank from the old man’s side. 

‘“*T never saw the King,” said Co!tsfoot. 

‘*Are you sure of that?’ questioned the 
man. 

** Quite sure.” 

A thoughtful smile played about the lips of Old 
Humanity. 

‘*T was surprised when I first set eyes on him. 
I saw a young man, with an earnest face, in which 
doubt and distress were plainly visible. I seemed 
to see in his eyes a sranete to arrive at the truth of 
things. ~ I thought, ‘ Here plainly is a man who, 
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